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FROM FIRST TO LAST. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


A prowsy afternoon: one of those August 
) aiternoons when the sun seems to glow rather 
than shine, and the trees are quite motionless 
jithe golden Janguor. Only, now and then, 
there was a timid flutter amongst the leaves, 
wif the faint air stirred them in their sleep, 

rompting them to wake up, until they were 
fated into dreamland again by the whisper- 
ing of flowers and low hum of bees. 

‘The great doors stood wide open, and the 
warm, fragrant summer came in—a warm 
gmmer it had need to be to chase the damp 
aid mildew out of that long-disused room, 
which had been recently turned into a School 
of Design. Once upon a time, it had furmed 
apart of the monastic establishment belong- 
itg to the Abbey Church across the field ; 
but, since that date,it had undergone various 
flaetuations of fortune ; emerging from each 
experience a little hoarier, a little more dilapi- 
‘dated, and a great deal more useless. Yet 
there was still a world of poetical suggestion 
about it, for those who could look beyond 
the dust of to-day. 

it had been 
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the monkish dining-hall, 
pious good living amongst the old Benedic- 
lites who possessed it in its prime. The 
little yallery from which, on high festivals, 
the grace was wont to be chaunted, now con- 
tained a miscellaneous collection of detached 
plister-limbs, fragments of sculpture, and 
pare easels; a pale skeleton grinned a 
Moral sarcasm on all past times over the 
balustrade, while casts from the most famous 
Mtiques occupied the raised dais where, 
perhaps, the noble abbot and his favoured 
guests had formerly been as merry as they 
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Wrong them, a vreat deal merrier. 


% cathedral aisles, with 
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aid had, no doubt, seen a vast amount of 


Were wise—often, even, if tradition did not 


Not all the glories however had passed | 
away; for the magnificent avenues, grand 
their choirs of 
slaging birds whose forbears had made melody 
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to carry her ease] out under the lime-trees, 
and to sketch the old Abbey Church, instead 
of making that laborious copy of an unmean- 
ing ornament indoors ; but she only thought 
it. Mary was working for a purpose which 
sketching picturesque vignettes would not 
advance ; so she went on, laying her flat tints 
mechanically ; only refreshing her eyes some- 
times with an upward glance at the silent 
green boughs that leant against the window 
and made a cool shadow upon the floor. 

Old Wisp was standing beside her, point- 
ing a crayon and talking about what we were 
going to do for the advancement of art; 
we being the committee of the school, Tom 
Unwin the master, and old Wisp himself. 
Mary was old Wisp’s favourite pupil, partly 
because she was kind spoken; but chiefly 
because she was clever, industrious, and a 
credit to us, which many of the pupils were 
not. Look at Miss Ashby who had not con- 
quered the straight line yet; or at little 
Miss Craggs who had been shading draft- 
boards for practice, but without improvement, 
ever since she joined the class six months 
ago. Look at the Willett girls who only 
came to pass their idle time, or at the two 
respectable Miss Potters, whose strength (or 
feebleness) lay in still life—very still life. 
They were painting bloomless peaches, acrid 
cherries, and sapless autumn leaves, from 
staring lithographic examples. ‘They had 
| toiled at these subjects with unsatisfactory 
results for many years; never getting any 
nearer to the interpretation of nature than 
they were at the begiuning. Their models 
might have been the wooden fruit that 
developes into tea-services, spring-jacks, and 
other Dutch eccentricities, dear to the youthful 
heart, for any similitude the imitations bore 
to the luscious realities, Old Wisp said 
that they were enough to put us out of 
heart. 

There was not & very full attendance on 
the class that afternoov, and Tom Unwin 
| stayed at the lower end of the room where 
the beginners were, wrinkling his brows, as 





saintly ears, stretched still over the tields; his custom was, and watching the doorway 
Wildernesses of greenery, quiet haunts of for dilatory arrivals. He was a little wiry 
ow, sweet musing places for sunny days! mav,with a countenance resembling in expres- 
Mid moonlit nights, that were almost enough’ sion that of a much-enduring terrier that 
& tempt civilisation back to gipsy lile.) lives under a hard master, Tom Unwin dad 
Unwin thought it would be pieasant| lived under a hard master ever since he was 
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born—that hardest of hard masters, Til 
Success. Instead of being a prosperors artist, 
known to fame and familiar with the chink of 
gold pieces ; he was only superintendent of a 
provincial government school of design, with 
a limited salary and no prospects. The poor 
fellow had given up hoping ambitiously for 
himself at last, and was looking forward to 
his son’s future, measuring his strength with 
far more accuracy than self-love had ever 
suffered him to measure hisown. Valentine, 
he promised himself, would be a great man 
some day. 

In the mean time Valentine was a patient 
drudging boy who spent whole days in the 
school drawing from plaster casts, and 
dreaming, who shall say what splendid 
dreams of the days to come? He was now 
engaged on a Hercules with a vast develop- 
ment of muscle, in the immediate vicinity 
of a mild-eyed quakeress who was copying a 
landscape in water-colours, Valentine liked 
the companionship of Rachel Myers because 
she was fair, pretty, and gentle, but the 
glory of the lad’s fancy, and the star of his 
premature worship, was a young lady with 
whom he had never yet exchanged a word. 
Most of the pupils who attended the class 
were engaged in some task-work by which 
they earned a livelihood; but Miss Rosa- 
mund Wilton was a lady of quality, who 
drew only for amusement; yet still drew 
better than anybody there, except his sister 
Mary. 

She came in when the lesson was nearly 
half over, and, acknowledging Tom Unwin 
with a grave little bow, went straight to her 
place in the upper-class, where old Wisp 
always placed her easel near Mary Unwin’s. 

She wasa bright beauty. Valentine Unwin, 
who read so much sentimental poetry 
at home, had made a pretty sonnet upon 
her ; in which the sun, under the figure of a 
lover, was represented as warming the chaste 
snows of her fair neck, ripening the rosy 
peach of her complexion, caressing the wavy 
braids of her hair, and leaving love-tokens of 
dead-gold entangled amongst them, After 
she came, the powerful Hercules did not 
make much progress. Valentine could see the 
soft sweeping folds of her dress beyond his 
easel, and continued to dwell upon their 
graceful undulations until he was startled out | 
of his reverie by a slight flick on the side of 
his head, and his father’s voice grumbling in| 
his ear: 

“Is that the way you make studies for 
future draperies, sir? No idling. Work! 
hard !” 

Valentine of sixteen dropped down from 
cloudland blushing furiously, and applied 
himself with instant diligence to Hercules’ 
knotty arm, 

Rosamund Wilton was painting a group of 
flowers from nature, and painting them ver 





well, although Tom Unwin found fault with! 


their arrangement, aud demonstrated how 
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their colours would have harmonised and 
contrasted better, in other positions, 

Miss Craggs, who always kept one ear 
open whenever she spoke, heard her ask the 
master if he had seen a certain picture which 
was then exhibiting in the town; and, when 
he said he had not, she also heard her 
advise him to lose no time in going, as it wag 
well worth a visit. From that they passed to 
painting and art in general. Rosamund was 
no connoisseur, but she spoke intelligently of 
what she had seen and what she had learnt 
from books; she accepted information and 
the results of other people’s mature judg. 
ment confidingly, and was, as Tom Unwin 
said, always a sensible and pleasant girl to 
talk to. She had a simple natural manner, 
which was exceedingly captivating, and 
there was neither conceit nor affectation about 
her. 

From her position, Mary Unwin could not 
help hearing the conversation of her father 
with Miss Wilton, though its subject was 
uninteresting. Majolica, Palissy-ware, and 
old dragon china which they were discussing, 
had no peculiar charm for her ; but at length 
they diverged to the Spanish school: of 
painters, and their world-renowned labours, 

“] have never seen any Murillo except my 
own, but it is very fine,” said Miss Wilton; 
“my father bought it when the Alburton 
Gallery was dispersed, and always regarded 
it as the gem of his own collection.” 

“ You possess an authentic Murillo? And 
the subject ?” asked the master eagerly, 

“Tt isa child Saint John. I shall be very 
glad to show it to you, if you will call upon 
me.” Mary Unwin looked up hastily, and 
Miss Wilton caught her eye: “ And will you 
come too ?” she added, addressing her. 

“T was thinking of Valentine; it might do 
him good to see it,” replied Mary, nervously. 
Valentine hearing his own name peeped past 
his easel. 

“Valentine shall even copy it, if he likes,” 
said Miss Wilton, with a glance at her young 


| adorer ; who, feigning not to observe her, im- 


mediately eclipsed his crimson face behind 
his drawing-board. Mary, for the first time 
since Miss Wilton had known her, appeared 
pleased. Valentine, and Valentine’s happi- 


| ness, were all her thought. 


“ He shall thank you for himself,” said Tom 
Unwin, smoothing his corrugated brows. 
“Valentine, come here!” But Valentine 
was profoundly absorbed in Hercules’ elbow. 
Mary interpreted his shyness, and covered it 
by saying: “He will have to be content 
with looking at it now; copying it will bea 
work for some future day ;” and her father 
acquiesced, . 

Old Wisp had been listening and fidgetting 
from one foot to the other with anxiety. 
Might he—humble disciple of art, its servitor, 
washer of pallettes, collector of mahl-sticks, 
and general scrub—hope for a glimpse of this 
grand picture? As the master went tow 
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the lower end of the room, he edged himself 
up to Miss Wilton, on pretence of filling her 
inting-glass with water, and said: “ It'll 
the making of Valentine Unwin, to get a 
| sight of the fine pictures at your house, | 
| ma’am ; I remember some of ’em.” 
Rosamund smiled, “ He is a young genius | 
then—the master’s son?” she said. “I shall 
be proud to see him enjoy my paintings, if it 
| will be of such advantage to him.” 
“It will be an advantage, indeed, ma'am. | 
If ’'d had such an advantage at his age, I 
| would be in a superior position now. But I 
| was not encouraged ;” and Old Wisp blushed 
| tothe roots of his shaggy hair, as he made 
this pathetic allusion to former disappoint 
| meut. He and his wife kept a little oil and 
i colour shop in the town; and it was said that 
| he wasted all the small profits of the business 
| in trying to paint, when not engaged at the 
| school. Rosamund penetrated Old Wisp’s 
| anxiety for himself in his allusions to Valen- 
| tine, and kindly said that he was welcome to 
aview of her pictures whenever he liked. 
| “ff would not be churlish of my precious 
| gifts,” she added, with feminine diffidence 
and hesitation ; “and if there are any other 
| students who are going to follow Art, who 
| would like to come and see them, I shall be 
| very glad.” | 
| Old Wisp was on the tip-toe of exultation., 
| Miss Wilton, he told Valentine, was a true 
Nady ; and Valentine said in his heart she 
was a divinity—he had not come to the ripe | 
hen a lover is content that his beloved | 


age W 
should be merely a woman, 

When the church clock struck four, Rosa- | 
mund laid down her brush, and spoke to 


if 


Mary Unwin. “I am going home; can! 
| you and Valentine come with me now?” 
| She put on her bonnet and shawl. Mary 
| blushed and accepted the invitation, while 
| her brother behind his easel was struggling 

to get his jacket-cuffs down over his big 
| wrists, and to clear his clothes of the powder- 
| ing of white chalk, with which he had been | 
| putting the high lights on Hercules, Rosa- | 
| mand stood by the open door, waiting until 
| they were ready, and Tom Unwin came up 
| to her there, saying that he should not be at | 
| liberty that day ; but, if agreeable, he would 
| Come and see the Murillo on the morrow. | 
| “And I will bring Valentine with me if you 
| plewse,” he added. 

*Vulentine is going with me and his sister | 
| now,” replied Rosamund ; and, in effect, at 
that moment the lad and Mary drew near. 

It would not have been easy to say which 
| looked the more shy or the more uncomfort- 

ably gratitied. Rosamund might have been 

 ovress luring them to her den, instead of 

& merely pretty girl about to do them a 

kindness. ‘Tom Unwin could not forbear a 
= wrinkling of his brow as he thought to 
imself; “ Poor things, they don’t under- 
Stand being treated with respect, and are not 
used to gentlefolke ;” but Old Wisp rubbed 
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his hands with stealthy glee, and said, under 
his breath: “See if she isn’t proud, one of 
those fine days, that she was the first to open 
his eyes to glorious Art !” 


It. 
VALENTINE kept a few paces in the rear, 
but Mary walked along beside Miss Wilton, 
struggling internally with that painful diffi- 


| dence which always paralysed her before a 


stranger, and made her tongue-tied and 
stupid. The sun had lost somewhat of its 
power; but the dense shade of the avenue of 
lime-trees was still most grateful, and they 
kept under it; until, turning to the right 
and opening a private door in the ancient 
stone-wall which was a continuation of that 
bounding the field in front of the school, 
Rosamund admitted them at once into the 
Abbey gardens, What a cool, luxurious 
wilderness of shrabbery! There were 
green alleys with soft turf under foot, 
and noble trees arching overhead ; there 
were cedars whose branches swept down 
upon the grass; glossy, pungent-leaved wal- 
nut-trees; lance-like silver birches, black 
yews, and rich purple beeches, planted so 
that their various foliage contraste | and har- 
monised as only nature’s productions ever 
will harmonise, 

“It is a very beautiful place !” said Mary 
Unwin, looking round with an indefivable 
sensation of pleasure. 

“Yes: and it seems strange to be so 
secluded ; when, in five minutes, we can plunge 
into the most bustling suburb of Burnham. I 
like it thus ; there is the river—it looks like 
a land-locked lake at the end of that glade.” 

The way they.were approaching the house, 
though not the shortest, was by far the most 
pleasant, It made several turns and winds 
to take in glimpses of the river scenery, 
which came like surprises upon strangers to 
the place. Mary loved all that was beautiful 
in nature, especially all that was tranquilly 
beautiful, She thought Rosamund Wilton 
must be very happy to live in such a beauti- 
ful place, and a remark to that effect escaped 
her. 

“Yes, I am happy, but it is not because of 
this,” replied Rosamund; “I am happy, 
because I have nothing to make me other- 
wise ; yet I have not all I want. You would 
not exchange your Valentine fora fine house 
and a pretty old garden.” 

“O,no:” and Mary looked round at her 
young brother, with an expression that made 
her almost handsome, 

Valentine now made an effort to talk, and 
began by asking the name of a fine flowering 
shrub, which Rosamund could not tell him, 
She suid her memory was not good for the 
long Lutin names her gardener used ; and, 
by and bye, they emerged from the shrubbery 
upon a terrace in front of the house, below 
which was a broad sloping lawn ; and, beyond 
that, the river. Mary sighed as the whule 
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beauty of the scene burst upon her at once, | to ne his admiration in suflicing words, 
and Rosamund asked if she were tired.|He had also the rare merit of keeping 
“No. One might bid the cares of the world| silence, rather than utter foolish, unmeaning 
defiance here,” she said, more freely, and her | rhapsodies. 

dull face brightened into enthusiasm. Rosamund seated herself on one of the 

“Listen !” exclaimed Rosamund, raising} crimson damask ottomans with which the 
her hand. The air was hushed about them ;| gallery was furnished; and, loosening the 
but from the distance there was a dull,| strings of her bonnet, waited until her two 
surging sound—thousands of tramping feet,| companions had made their round of the 
toiling hands, fretting brains; thousands of} paintings. Valentine returned again and 
household fires; thousands of souls beginning) again to the Murillo. “Do you think you 
their day of life; thousands nearing its|shall ever equal that?” she asked kindly, 
uncertain close. | The lad flushed and shook his head, while his 

“We cannot rid ourselves of these echoes ;| sister Mary looked at him with such devoted 
and I, for one, should miss them if we coul¢,” | affection ! 
said Rosamund. “I like to be in the midst| “Valentine shall not be a copyist, except 
of my kind, and would fain have troops| of nature,” she said; “he must not look on 
of friends; but come—we are forgetting | dead men as rivals.” 

Murillo.” When the two Unwins at length made a 

She ran up the steps and opened a glass| move to go, Rosamund said they must first 
door into the hall, where a quantity of plants, | be introduced to Aunt Carry. Mary would 
covered with bloom and ranged on a lofty| gladly have evaded this further ordeal, but 
pyramidal stand, made a miniature conserva-| Rosamund said : “O, pray come, Aunt Carry 
tory and a delicious perfume. \likes to know my friends.” Mary tried to 

“ You shall see the picture first, and then| mention something about its being a pity to 
I must introduce you to my Auut Carry,”|intrude on Aunt Carry, but Rosamund did 
Rosamund said, as she guided them rapidly | uot hear; so there was nothing left for her 
through two rooms into a long gallery,| and Valentine, but to follow whither she led, 
lighted from the roof and covered on all Opening a door near the flower-stand, she 
sides with paintings of various degrees of) cried, “O,here she is! Aunt Carry, I have 
beauty. She stopped suddeuly, and pointed.) brought two of my fellow-students at the 
“There it is.” ‘Lhe Murillo, the gem of the | school of design to make your acquaintance.” 
collection, and a picture that a king might} An elderly lady who was sitting at a piece 
glory to possess. None of the three valued | of tapestry-work in the bay-window, came 
themselves on connoisseurship, but they knew | forward rustling in rich silk, and gave them" | 
how to admire. Valentine did not once think | a gracious reception. 
of his divinity while he was looking at it;| “You are going to be a painter? that is 
but, when he turned bis eyes from the child-| a glorious vocation!” the old lady observed. 
saint of the great painter to her beautiful|“l should like you to take a portrait of 
face, he discovered that they had both the} Rosamund for me.” 
same warm, sun-ripened complexions, and| Valentine reddened and glanced at the 
the same dark hair, rippled with golden} bewildering beauty who leant laughing over 
lights. Aunt Carry’s chair. 

“Here are two Claudes, Valentine: doyou; ‘He has not begun to practise yet,” she 
like landscapes ? These look blue and cold to’ said, “ he is only a boy—I am not sure that | 
me, after coming out of the sunshine,” said} shall let him try his ’prentice hand on me. 
Rosamund ; “and I even prefer this Gains-; How old are yeu, Valentine ?” 
borough. I suppose my national preference; Mary answered for him, “ He was sixteen 
is heretical; but I have not an orthodox) last May.” 
taste, and cannot admire by rule. Thereare| ‘That “only a boy,” sounded cruelly mor- 
two or three pictures here I dislike—so stiff] tifying to poor Valentine, and made him feel 
and wooden ; and, as for the Dutch Boors|more shy and awkward than ever, Aunt 
and Frows with vegetables, I should like to| Carry supplied the most of the conversation 
exile them to the kitchen.” by introducing Mary to her tapestry work 

Valentine was very quiet. He went slowly | —a gaudy Arab on a white horse, dancing on 
from picture to picture, drinking in draughts its hind legs—and asking her if she were 
of beauty avidly. His thin face was pale| fond of that employment. 
with eagerness and excitement—not alto-| Rosamund sauntered about the room, now 
gether a pleasant excitement. He was think-| stopping a moment to chirrup to her singing 
ing, what call had he to put brush to canvas, | birds in a large gilt cage, and then to gather 
with all these grand old rivals in the field }| a few sprigs of myrtle and geranium. ‘These 
He had a dismal feeling as if inspiration| flowers made sunshine in the Unwins’ dull 
would fail him, and he should never do auy-| little parlour for a week after. 
thing worthy. Rosamund mistook his silence| Suddenly, there was heard the rattle of 
for apathy. She thought to witness a burst of| wheels, and Aunt Carry exclaimed: “My 
enthusiasm ; whereas there lay two checks on’ dear love, who can this be?” A carriage 
Valentine—her presence, and his incapacity rolled past the windows, and a gentleman 
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inside let down one of the glasses, and looked 
out. 

“Rosamund, it is Sir Everard himself!” 

The girl turned quickly round, and ex- 
claimed in an accent so joyous, that Valen- 
tine cringed and turned cold : 

“Tt cannot be! you are dreaming—yes, 
that is surely his voice!” 

The stranger was heard speaking outside ; 
then the bell rang, Rosamund changed colour. 

“What must I do, Aunt Carry?” she asked, 
moving towards the door and listening. 

“T am sure, my dear, I do not know. 
Perhaps you had better go and meet him,” 
replied the oldslady, nervously. 

Without any further hesitation, Rosamund 
left the room, and did not return. Mary 


| then signed to Valentine that they had 
better go. 


“I will not press you to remain now,” said 
Aunt Carry, “for my dear will be sure to 
stay with Sir Everard Maxwell; but you 
must visit us again soon. Sir Everard’s 
We did not look for 
him until next month. Good morning.” 

The Unwins were passing out at the 


drawing-room door as Sir Everard entered 


the hall. He was a fine-looking gentle- 
man, middle-aged, a good deal browned by 
exposure to sun and weather, and with a 
rather stiff military carriage. One sleeve of 
his surtout was pinned empty across his 
breast, for he had lost an arm. 

Mary Unwin, who had a strong spice of 


| romance in her faded head, thought he would 
| be the Othello to the fair Desdemona of the| 


Abbey, and win her heart by stories of 
valiant deeds and hair-breadth dangers. But 
Rosamund Wilton had been won four years 
ago, and Sir Everard Maxwell had come 


home to England to marry her—that was thie | 


fact of the case. When he went away Rosa- 
mund was only seventeen, and her father, 
who was then living, had declined giving his 


consent to her marrying so early, on the plea| 


that girls of that age cannot know their own 


minds; but he promised that if both con-| 


tinued of the same mind until Rosamund 
was of age, he would no longer withhold his 
permission. 

Sir Everard went out to the East, fought 
his way high up in the service, and was 
invalided home not long after Kosamund’s 
father was seized with his last fatal illness 
and died. So there were some tears to chasten 
the joy of their re-union. 

“Who can that gentleman be, Mary?” 
Valentine Unwin said to his sister as they 
walked away under the arborous shade of the 
trees, 

“Somebody whom Miss Wilton was very 
glad to see,” was her reply. 

Valentine began to whistle, and broke off 
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_— older than she is ; but I don’t think he 
ooks like an uncle, Val.” 
“Then what do you think he is?” rather 
sharply. 
“A lover, Valentine—I am sure of it.” 


TO AND FROM TUNIS. 


Wuew the burly captain of the Latteen, 
from Genoa to Tunis, vif’ Cagliari, assured 
us, on embarking at the latter place, that 
we should make Tunis in twenty hours, he 
probably did not intend to be better than 
his word. As it chanced, however, a strong, 
steady breeze dead aft, sent him  stag- 
gering along; and, without reducing our 
engines to half-speed, I doubt if we could 
have helped reaching our destination in less 
than four hours under the prescribed time. 

The Latteen was a jolly old English boat, 
with bulwarks like a sloop of war. She had 
been on all sorts of stations, under all sorts 
of auspices, and was employed during the 
Crimean struggle in the painful duty of 
transporting the wounded and prisoners. The 
storms of the Black Sea had certainly told 
upon her frame. She was what sailors call a 
very chatty craft. Whether from some 
rheumatic affections contracted in her 
chequered career, or simply from the garru- 
lity attendant upon advancing age, her 
timbers talked incessantly ; and, at one time, 
|grew so animated as to awaken doubts 
, Whether the debate might not end in a 
| division. 

The Latteen had British engines, and a truly 
British engineer—the antitype, be it said, of 
him whose inexplicable wronys have so often 
provoked unfeeling laughter on the benches 
, of the Egyptian Hall, He had stuck to the 
Latteen through all her changeful destinies, 
for twenty-five years, chuckling with. ill-con- 
'cealed delight at every piece of evil fortune 
that occurred to her or to himself. The man 
was bursting with humour, It twinkled in his 
little grey eye; it mantled in his Nite 
cheek ; it spoke in every twitch of his nostri 
or eyelid ; it expressed itself (less agreeably) 
in the half-deferential digs he offered at one’s 
|ribs while narrating the last misadventure 
| that had happily befallen both. I am posi- 
tive old Maundrel was, nevertheless,a creature 
of the kindliest nature, and that this cynical 
delight in discomfiture was a kind of forced 
| growth, springing from his limited oppor- 
tunities for the indulgence of that keen sense 
|of humour which was inherent in his compo- 
sition, 

On the present occasion, his chagrin at our 
| unexpectedly prosperous run was alleviated 
by two consolatory circumstances. In the 
| first place, the captain had been in a manner 
sold ; having, in his too cautiously expressed 





suddenly after half a stave to say: “He looks opinion, absurdly under-estimated the sailing 
like an uncle, or something of that kind, don’t er steaming properties of his boat, In the 
you think so, Mary 7?” second, “ We might—He-he-hee!” chuckled 

“He may be twenty or even twenty-five old Maundrel, “just as well have waited for 
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the mail we knew was coming tumbling along| Anxious as we are to get on, human, and 
over them hills from Portatorres. "I'would| especially English, nature recoils from 4 


have been in, in two hours, but, bless you !| bold-faced swindle, We offer twenty ; and, 


we was in a hurry—we was! There’s ten 
pigs and the Neapolitan consul on board— 
and off we goes!” 

The Sardinian overland mail for Tunis is, 
it must be owned, not so extensive as, on 
that account, to warrant much delay, 
saw it once. 
waited for, by express order, and came off, at 
last, in gieat state, under the Sardinian flag, 
in a twelve-oared barge, We crowded to 
the side to see the process of lifting it on 
board. Up it came, a packet blunt and 
brown, like a middle-sized tea-cake. The 
captain slipped it in his pocket, and said: 
“Go on a-'ed !” 

If avybody imagines for a moment that 


the Latteen fulfilled her printed troth of con-| 


veying us to I'unis Proper, it is only fair to 
dispel that illusion at once, Tunis city is, 
from the anchorage, twelve miles by land and 
seven by water; the latter route being im- 
practicable for anything drawing more than 
three feet water, by reason of the ruins of 
Lower Carthage which repose beneath, 

We were accordingly sold into the hands 
of a party of savage banditti, calling them- 
selves boatmen, at five francs a-head, and by 
them delivered at the fortress and harbour 
of Goletta. Hence, after a brief interview 
with the custom-house authorities, we were 
allowed to make our way to Tunis in the 
best manner we could. To do so at all, how- 
ever, proved to be no easy matter, there 
being only some half-dozen vehicles in the 

ace, and those apparently bespoken, Pend- 
ing the inquiry, we looked about us. 

Goletta is composed of a couple of dirty 
streets, a squalid square, and a prison- 
fortress. The latter probably has been but 
little strengthened since, in the days of Crom- 
well, the gallaut Blake, in reply to a challenge 
from the ‘Tunisians to “do his worst,” 
knocked it about their ears. In the harbour 
lie rotting the magnificent remains of a fine 
two-decker, which hath never known the 
wave, having arrived at completion before it 
flashed upon the memory of the naval archi- 
tect that six feet of water would be insufficient 
to float her out. But let us get on to Tunis, 

The scouts of our party have discovered an 
individual who, with seeming reluctance, 
confesses himself the proprietor of a carriage 
and four. The equipage, it appears, is ready, 
round the corner, waiting for prey. The 
owner’s intention was to have kept it con- 
cealed, until our increasing eagerness to 
arrive at Tunis before the closing of the 
gates, at sunset, should induce the offer of 
some absurd reward, But the indiscretion 
of a youthful accomplice has betrayed the 
game: hence the air of injured innocence 
assumed by the elder rogue, as he sulkily 
names thirty-five francs as the price of the 
journey—the usual terms being fourteen. 


On that occasion it had been| ever unimportant in detail. 


jas the negociation proceeds, the whole dig- 


| engaged population of Goletta sssemble tg 
| witness it, In the squalid square beforg 
| mentioned, there is always a certain number 
| of idlers prepared to bestow their undivided 


Wey, attention upon anybody else’s business, how- 


But the arrival 
| of a band of strangers from Europe is an 
event sufficiently rare to move Goletta to itg 
| dirtiest hovel, and we find ourselves the 
centre of a circle of nearly a hundred deeply 
interested spectators. In the crowd are 
some imposing turbans, crowning faces whose 
‘noble features and grave, anxious, curious 
| expression would do honour to a deeper 
subject of debate. 

With every moment our audience in- 
creases, The passers-by join it as a matter 
of course. ‘The sentinel on the drawbridge— 
who looks like a very dirty old woman with 
red trousers under her petticoats—can resist 
no longer; but, swinging his musket care. 
lessly over his shoulder, becomes harmlessly 
absorbed in the multitude. A couple of 


‘prisoners, manacled together, and clanking 


about with scavengers’ baskets on their 
backs, forget for a moment the’r miserable 
chains, till an almost imperceptible signal 
from an officer near reminds them tliat their 
interest in defrauding mankind is, for the 
prosant, suspended. But the bargain is at 
ast concluded — twenty-eight francs. Up 
comes our qaadriga (four horses abreast), 
and we start through the gates at full 
gallop. 

After all, we reach Tunis with half an 
hour to spare, and, staggering and tumbling 
through the unpaved streets, arrive at the 
European quarter. It is raining heavily, the 
town is more than ancle-deep in mud, and 
the entire population, male and female (such, 
at least, as are shod at all), are clinking 
about in pattens. There are but two hotels— 
the one dirty, the other dirtier, One is kept 
by the Bey’s chief cook, who passes every 
alternate fortnight at the palace, At the 
other, an amiable French hostess does her 
best to make her guests forget that they are 
in the land of garlic and sour bread. We 
decide for the lady ; and, turning our backs 
to the splendid British consulate—the most 
imposing house in the town—move up @ 
filthy lane which, already too narrow, is half 
filled up with heaps of manure and débris of 
every kind, and descend at the portals of the 
Hotel de Fricandeau. 
| We dress and dine, Attendance at the 
table d’héie noisy and various, As we enter, 
a gentleman at the top, who wears a ribbon 
on his breast, nods familiarly to us—and 
swallows a carving-knife! We look aghast. 
The company only smile in a congratulatory 
manner, and mutter something that may, 
perhaps, be equivalent to the common eastern 
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benediction-—“* May it do you good,” or “May 
your stomach be the better.” 
The wonder is not so much that one gentle- 


| man swallows his knife as that many more 
| do not inadvertently follow his example, for 
| every individual present is using that imple- 
| ment in the capacity of a spoon. Science 
| and practice have done much to divest this 
| always interesting feat of its peril, and there 
| would be little to cavil at would the per- 
| formers but abstain from using their knives 
ag saltspoons too. 


The banquet proceeds. There is Monsieur 
Nonfait, the French vice-consul ; there is the 
Comte de Bongle, his compatriot; there is the 

fre King of Sardinia, 
ing his month’s congé in shooting and 


| photography. (These latter gentlemen enter 


with us.) There is the skipper of a Maltese 


schooner, tearing his fish with his thick ropy 
| fingers ; there is a gentleman attached to the 
| Tunis opera, who sings between every mouth- 
| ful; and a few others. But our eyes are 


perpetually turning towards the  knife- 


| swallower. He sees it, though he does not 
look, and presently, taking his napkin, folds 
| itcarefully and. evenly, then, placing his fork 


and spoon within, bolts the whole at a gulp. 
“Who—who is that man?” we gasp into 


| the turban of Mohamed, the Arab waiter. 


“Bosco !” responds Mohamed. 

It is even he. Bosco, the magician! Bosco, 
the warrior! For did he not fight under the 
banner of Napoleon—that greater magician 


| stil—amid the snows of Russia? Was he 
| not overthrown and speared, by a Cossack ? 
| And did he not pick that-Cossack’s pocket as 
| fast as the victor rifled nis? Wounded and 
| aprisoner, did he not cast his spells over the 
| hearts and understandings of his barbarous 
| captors, and escape at last with six thousand 
| livres in his pocket ? 


He has been performing before the Bey, 
and has received from that potentate ten 


| thousand piastres (two hundred and seventy 


pounds, sixteen shillings, and eightpence), 


| together with the order (seventh class) of the 


Spoon and Hedgehog. 

Honours and rewards have not spoiled the 
man, Bosco is affability itself. He orders 
three bottles of champagne, and sends it 
creaming round. It is vile: but to refuse it 


Were viler. We drink to his future triumphs | 
| Over common sense and the evidence of eyes. 


Now the magician produces a pack of sus- 


eee ooking cards, with most dishonest 


8; and, after playing a few choice tricks, 


| inwhich the cards are his humblest servants, 
| observes: 


“T will now, gentlemen, show you a trick 


= shall remember as long as you live. 


ou shall see that I know your thoughts.” 
One of our party—a quiet, shrewd, reten- 


| tive individual—is selected to have his secret 
| @unsels revealed. Bosco takes from his 
| poeket-book a blank slip of paper, writes a 
few words, and gives it to our friend, with! 





directions to place it, unread, in his bosom. 
Then he takes a pack of cards, prepares to 
deal them out, and desires our friend to stop 
him when he chooses, 

Slowly and regularly the cards drop from 
his fingers. At the seventh, our friend cries 
suddenly— 

“Stop!” 

_ “Have the goodness to look at the paper 
in your vest,” 

He is obeyed; and, behold, there is dis- 
tinctly written in French : 


‘The gentleman desires me to stop at the 
seventh card,” 


Wondrous man, farewell ! 

Who is for the Tunis opera? It is not far. 
Down the muddy lane, through a filthy alley, 
into a dark den, up a ladder, and we are in 
ae of the assembled fashion and love- 
iness of Tunis, listening to some sprightly 
music from Columella—an opera of which, 
we are ashamed to say, we never heard. 

The building was a stable two months 
since. The stalls retain both place and name. 
The pit is seventy feet long by ten broad, 
To the boxes the access is attended with 
some little difficulty. The British consul, 
who, as befits his dignity, occupies the best 
box, has, with his party, been hoisted up to 
his place, and the ladder is gone away to 
assist the wily representative of French in- 
terests to his. Sweden, Sardinia, and the 
United States in like manner send their 
consuls to this opera ; and there is present 
also a mysterious man (Monsieur Tousle- 
monde) who represents all these nations in 
turn, and sometimes—in the summer, when 
everybody leaves—Tunis altogether! His 
personal history is as mysterious as his occu- 
pation ; for he is a Corsican by birth, French 
by family, and Lombard by adoption. - He is 
Tunis’s universal arbitrator and referee, In 
any doubt or difficulty—no matter of what 
nature, “ Consult ‘l’ouslemonde” is the werd, 

But the opera arrives at a sudden close, 
and with it our first day in Tunis. 

Up early. Count Gules sends word he has 
a special order to visit the Bey’s palace, a wile 
or two out, and invites us to bear him com- 
pany. In the meantime, we ascend to a lofty 
parapet and smoke the morning weed. Little 
is to be seen but flat roofs; but, close be- 
neath, an interesting scene is passing. 

Eighteen Arabs are gravely and deliberately 
building a wall. 

The process is singular. Seven men are 
engaged in the preparation of a small clod of 
mortar, of whom one, after several feints and 
pauses, lays a portion of that cement, about 
two feet in length. ‘The rest assemble round, 
and, with solemn faces and heads a little on 
one side, examine and remark upon the pro- 
gress that has been made, Then one takes a 
stone from the pile, and hands it to another, 
who pats and presents it to a third, who 
prepares to lay it ; but he does not. Another 
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of the party has made a remark which elicits | were filled with eager suitors: for the cha. 
a grave laugh. The stone is laid down, a|racter of the new sovereign, for justice and 
pipe takes its place, and is passed round. | moderation, stood deservedly high. The Be 
After which the whole party squat eo his pipe, gazed curiously into the bow! 
their haunches, and fix their undivided at-| put the delicate amber to his lips, and took 
tention upon one individual, who tells a/it away again. There was clearly something 
story. on his mind. 

It must be a funny story, for all laugh till]! Suddenly, he’spoke: 
their sides shake ; and it is no slight matter; “I reward devotion, as I punish guilt, 
that will excite Arab risibility thus far.| Stand there, before us, O! Antonio Stanehj, 
Presently, one of them starts suddenly to his| To your deed I owe my throne. To a similar 
feet, as though he were saying : | deed, my successor may be indebted for hig 

“Come, old fellows, this won’t do. We Your skill is great. Give him his reward.” 
can’t listen all day, even to such fun as this ! A peculiar sign accompanied the last word, 
Let’s get on with the wall.” /The blood deserted Stanchi’s visage, and 

The rest reluctantly acquiescing, the stone | never returned ; for, a lane was formed from 
is lifted, aud actually laid upon the mortar.|the seat of justice even up to the marble 
A brief consultation is held over it ; after fountain in the court beyond, and the assassin, 
which, a second is handed from the pile, and | dragged forth, was, within a minute, decapi- 
conveyed, in the manner before described, | tated on its edge. 
towards the wall. It does not reach it, how-| Hypocrites as we are! There is certainly 
ever. Some point in the story just related nothing in the excellent Bey’s villa to justify 
has been simmering in the mind of one of the | those ejaculations of “Superba!” “ Bellis. 





party. He bursts into a hearty laugh, and 
we fancy we hear him saying : 

“ By your soul, now, Ali, and by the beard | 
of the Prophet, was it as you tell us? Did 
he answer that Kafir of a silk-merchant in 
those to-be-remembered words ?” 

Ali, the stone-bearer, drops his load, re- 
touches the point of his narrative, and re- 
sumes the pipe, amidst the renewed applauses | 
of his auditory. It is now time to take a) 


little refreshment, Flat, deep-brown loaves, | 


and some enormous onions, are produced, | 
and the progress of the works is postponed 





for one hour. 


sima!” &c., which formed the only coin in 
which we were permitted to repay the 
courtesy of our conductors. There is, in 
truth, a noble full-length picture of Louis- 
Philippe, in the tapestry, so finely wrought as 
to have the effect of a highly-finished work 
in oil ; and there is also a beautiful Savres 
and Dresden table: both, presents from the 
above-named monarch, who seems, as his con- 
quests advanced in Africa, to have evinced 
quite a parental interest in this portion of it, 
and who actually built a chapel (which might | 
easily be turned into a fort) on the most com- 
manding site in the neighbourhood of the 


We, on our part, descend, and accompany bay. ‘There is, further, a portrait of the late 
our friend, Count Gules, to the Bey’s palace.| Bey, Sidi Achmet, bestriding an impossible 
At the gate we are encountered by the captain animal, before whose frantic and furious 
of the guard, an officer of the household, | aspect, even a Rarey might quail. The crea- 
and a sprinkling of attendants. The former | ture is balancing himself upon the tip of one 
draws Gules aside, and, in a solemn whisper, | of his hinder shoes, and if, under such trying 
entreats that not a word of English may be! circumstances, the Bey’s features retained 
uttered. Italian, French (as much as you/one quarter of the marvellous repose the 

lease); German, if you can; but no English. | artist has depicted, all honour to his eques- 
This looks well for English influence in| trian pluck! ‘The remainder of the gallery 
Tunis! But it isno matter. We Frenchify|did not detain us loug. We did not care 
ourselves on the spot, and enter the mys-! much for engravings where we hoped for 
terious precincts. pietures ; and Tunny-fishing, Mazeppa, and 

Passing a marble fountain in the outer the Village Barber, though excellent, are not 
court, the officer of the household points sig- | new. 
nificantly to the broad lip of the basin, and} His Highness the Bey resides chiefly at 
relates a sanguinary story : | his palace, at Marsa, eight miles from Tunis; 

Forty or fifty years ago, there resided at| where, in a large marquee, erected close 
the court of the reigning Bey, an Italian | beside the palace, he may be seen daily, during 
physician, Antonio Stanchi. ‘This man, with | his stay, administering justice in patriarchal 
the view of ingratiating himself with the| form, and with a len and moderation 
heir to the succession, resolved to destroy his| which, in one invested with irresponsible 
master. Que day, the latter took his seat, as' power, can never be too highly commended. 
usual, to administer justice, and called for But, for the future of the country, the quali- 
his pipe. A few whifls, and the poor Bey fell ties evinced by Sidi Mahomed and his prede- 
insensible—dead. The tobacco had been  cessors come too late. 1s 
poisoned. On the following day, the heir; The fate of Tunis (the Regency, as it is 
ascended the throne: Antonio Stanchi, who still called, though its dependence on the 
had made no secret of the deed, standing at Porte is but nominal), is a singular one. Cer- 
his side, glorying in his success. The courts , tain to be, at no distant date, avsorbed in the 
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French territory, it is commencing, appa- 
yently just too late, a system calculated at 
once to develope the rich resources of the 


| country, and to stimulate the energies of its 


dreaming poplation to a par with European 
enterprise and activity. The last Bey, Sidi 
Achmet, who appears to have been a man of 
considerable administrative ability, originated 
reforms and abolished abuses (among others, 
that hideous one, the slave traffic), with a 

rseverance which no doubt tended greatly 


tothe moral and social elevation of his people. 
| The present sovereign—after some temporary 


hesitation—entered frankly into the same 
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covered and left the country. Calci was put 
upon his trial. No one appeared against him; 
but, instead of being set at liberty, he was con- 
veyed back to that prison, the horrors of which 
will be better understood when it is explained 
that, for those immured there,—no bed, no 
food, no garment, no necessary of any deserip- 
tion, is provided. ‘The captive is dependent en- 
tirely upon the compassion of his friends and 
the charity of his fellow-prisoners. Now 
Pompeo Calci had no friend. The charity of 
his wretched companions was, as might be 
expected, quickly exhausted. The man was 
abandoned to his fate. Without food, almost 


policy ; has already done much, and promised | without clothes, covered with filth and 
more. To the laudable course thus pursued,| vermin, the, miserable man lay wasting 
France and England have, through their | slowly away: not in painless exhaustion, for, 


| representatives, leant a hearty co-operation; horrible as it may seem, it is, nevertheless, 


and if, in the case of the former, there has | true, that he had gnawed his own hands in 








| diniah consul, 
| sole and very reasonable condition, that the| 














been, conjoined with its encouragement, a very 
evident desire to further the ambition of the 
Bey to assert his absolute independence, we 


‘are not such lynx-eyed politicians as to grow 


grave at the reflection that such indepen- 


dence, by depriving Tunis of the support of 


the Sultan and his allies, must leave her at 
the mercy of her powerful neighbour. In 
the mean time, let it be recorded that 
whereas in the Crimean war gracious Tunis 
lent us ten thousand men—of whom only 


one-fifth were repaid—France hath given! 


him an order, and we none. 
Nothing to be done to-day. 


the protracted agonies of famine. His reason, 
however, had given way, and it was proba- 
bly owing to this latter circumstance that 
his condition became known. The credit 
of having interfered on his behalf appears to 
have been principally due to the French resi- 
dents at Tunis. He was removed from his 
wretched dungeon to the Goletta; fed, 
clothed, and—as soon as his mental condition 
allowed—provided with the means of quitting 
the scene of his sufferings. 

This morning, uote from the general com- 


| manding the nearest I’vench station, announc- 
It rains in|ing to us the turn-out of English ministry. 


torrents, and we are compelled to keep| We are rather out of the tide of the world, 


house till dinner. Much excitement in Tunis, 
relative to a miserable event that recently 


} occurred, and which, as illustrative of Tunisian 


prison-discipline, may be worth noting in its 


| authentic shape, at which we took some 
| pains to arrive: A month or two since, Pom- 


0 Calci, a Lombard refugee, arrived in 
unis, and claimed the protection of the Sar- 
This was promised, under the 


man should by his conduct and bearing prove 
himself deserving of it. But a few days, 
however, elapsed before Pompeo Calci became 
involved in a quarrel at the café, with a 
Hungarian. (also a refugee) in which knives 
were drawn on both sides, and the Hun- 


| farian received a hurt so severe as, for a 


short time, to place his life in danger. 


| Thereupon, Calci was delivered into custody 
| of the Sardinian officials, of whom he was 


shortly after claimed by those of Austria, 


I the wounded person being a subject of the 


latter power. He was given up. ‘The 
Austrian consul was about to leave Tunis 


| for a time, during which the affairs of the 
consulate were 


referred to the British 
representative. The latter, finding the 
prisoner an embarrassment, handed him over 
to the custody of the Tunisian police, by 
whom he was lodged in the oneal prison— 
& hideous dungeon—until his fate should be 
decided. 


In the meantime, the wounded man re- 


here, and depend chiefly upon charity for any 
cold scraps of news. Why trouble ourselves 
with political squabbles? A few leagues 
hence lies the renowned spot where the lotos- 
eaters swallowed their oblivious salads—and, 
it is to be feared, left none for seed. No 
matter. Away to Carthage ! 

Nine miles from Tunis, about three from 
the principal sites of the ancient city, stands, 
in a green confusion of orange, almond, 
olive,cypress, and palm-trees, the picturesque 
Moorish villa, Ghamart, erected by the hands 
of Christian slaves, just previous to the 
taking of Algiers, in eighteen hundred and 
sixteen, 

Here dwells the author of a pleasant book 
of eastern travel, and, at present, Excavator- 
General, and Discoverer of Ancient Phoeni- 
cian Relics—to the British government and 
public—a gentleman to whose zeal and perse- 
verance certain compartments of the Museum 
already bear ample testimony. An excellent 
oriental scholar and linguist, and a personal 
friend of the reigning Bey, it would have been 
difficult to select a person better qualified to 
conduct the interesting researches now in pro- 
gress. We have no introductions whatever ; 
but, with the cool assurance of British lion- 
seekers, make no scruple of marching straight 
upon Ghamart, about the hour of noontide 
refection. Welcomed, rather like old ac- 
quaintance than errant strangers, we are at 
home at once in that kind and pleasant 
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circle, and, luncheon finished, proceed to view | animal’s descendants, that came swimming 
the sites. across the Bagrada to reconnoitre us, but ag 
Columns, mosaics, votive tablets, arns,|his skin, when measured, fell short of hig 
vases, lachrymatories are around us,—the! great ancestor’s by one hundred and seyep. 
fruit of the later excavations. Some rich and teen feet, we abandoned the degenerate speci- 
beautiful mosaics are being packed in wooden | men to the wolf and jackal ! 
cases, ready for the government vessel which | A melancholy accident marked our stay at 
is under orders to carry them to England.| Porto Ferina. The medical officer of ‘the 
Bands of Arabs are sleepily grubbing away | Hubble, gun-boat (lent by government to the 
at different points, using nothing but a little | reverend Excavator, and then lying in the 
garden-hoe to loosen the earth, and a small,| bay) had passed a night on shore. After 
shallow basket (about the size and form of a| breakfasting with us, he sent for his boat's 








lady’s bonnet of the present day) to remove 
it. Neither threat nor persuasion will induce 
them to avail themselves of an English | 
pick or shovel—atill less, a wheelbarrow. 

The researches at Carthage demand both 
patience and industry. As many persons are 
probably aware, what remains of the queenly 
city lies concealed wnder two superincum- 
bent empires—the Roman and the Saracen— 
relics of the latter being discoverable at the 
depth, perhaps, of ten or twelve feet; of the 
former, at some feet lower; a circumstance 
the self-elected Laureate of our party endea- 
voured to commemorate, in the album kept 
by a member of the circle at Ghamart, as 
follows : 


Carthage, half-buried in the dominant waves, 
Looks up through Roman floors and Saracen graves : 
Thus man’s intelligence, that from the mould 
Creates new empires— gives us back the old, 


Here, arrived at the most interesting point 
of our excursion, circumstantial narrative 
must pause, not willing, even in this sketchy 
form, to anticipate details a few months will 
probably give to the world from the pen of 
the excavator himself. Consequently, I do 
not hint how, having exhausted Carthage, 
its cisterns, coins, and catacombs, we jour- 
neyed to Porto Ferina, eight miles distant 
from the site of Cato’s city, Utica, making 
excursions to the latter, still under the guid- 
ance of our kind friends of Ghamart, as 
occasion warranted. 

Of Utica, the second great city of Africa, so 
little remains above the ground, that travel- 
lers have been found to assert that all trace 
of its site have disappeared. This, however, 
is' by no means the case. The sea, that once 
washed the very walls, has been forced gradu- 
ally back by the vast deposits brought down the 
river, Bagrada, from the surrounding hills. 
An Arab village, Bou-shata, crowns the 
highest portion of the site, and looks down 
upon a few masses of musonry—a wall or 
two, a sunken gateway, &., which comprise 
all that remains unburied by the unwearied 
sexton—Time. But mounds and trenches 
are left, and the position and limits of the 
city may be, with little difficulty, ascer- 
tained. 

It was within a few miles of this place 


lerew, to return on board. The day was 


rough and gusty, and the ship lying two 
miles out, on account of an intervening sand- | 
bar on which a heavy surf was breaking, | 
Mrs. Excavator earnestly dissuaded him from 
embarking until the wind and sea had mode 
|rated. The doctor, however, persisted, and 
we all accompanied him to the port, He 
was to land again in the evening, and bring 
some trifling articles from the ship, The 
party were in high spirits; 

“For goodness sake,” said one of them, 

laughing, as the doctor jumped into the boat, 
|“ Though you’re drowned yourself—take care 
‘of the mustard ! ” 
| Away they dashed, the medico and his six 
men. Searcely had they gone half-a-mile when 
a terrific black squall came hurtling down 
upon the bay. The boat heeling over, the man 
who held the main sheet at once let go, but 
his comrade, in charge of the gaff-halyards, 
unfortunately doing the same, the sail came 
bodily down, and, hanging over the boat's 
side, filled like a bag with water, and weighed 
her gunwale under, The doctor, encumbered 
with a heavy boat-cloak, clang for a few 
minutes to the submerged boat, but sunk; 
before we, who saw them struggling in the 
water, could get off a native boat to their 
assistance. His body was not found for some 
days. One young sailor was picked up float- 
ing on the surface. He had never gone down, 
but had died of apoplexy, induced by the 
|shock and immersion. Another of the erew 
had actually swam back within hail of the 
| Arab sentry ; but thinking, as he said, that 
he could be of more service among his strug- 
gling shipmates, gallantly returned to the 
scene of the accident. 

The medical officer and the young sailor 
were buried side by side in a little garden, on 
the very brink of the beautiful bay. Head- 
stones were placed over the graves, and some 
gentle hands planted flowers around their 
place of rest, whose lives seem subject to a8 


uncertain a tenure. 
| 





| 


} 
| 


| How we subsequently travelled to Zah- 
|Wagh, and there, in a wild settlement, at 
the foot of noble mountains, among rats and 
|ruins, and peaches, and panthers, neglected 
by our Arab purveyors, and subsisting chiefly 





that the army of Attilins Regulus was stated upon blackbirds (four-and-twenty to pie) 
by the historian to have been brought to we hunted out ruined villages, of which 
a stand by the big snake. I shot one of that there are enough in the Regency to dower 
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a whole legion of owls’ daughters—mnst 
remain a matter of conjecture or imagina- 
tion. Be it rather recorded—as late and 
Joyal tidings from the shores of Dido—that 


| the young illustrious visitor who (in healthful 
contrast to as terrible a fire of balls and} awful; its value in sterling money might 
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| Meals a-day. 


breakfasts as ever opened upon Midshipman 


Royal)—recently scrutinised the scenes above | 


described—had his laudable curiosity re- 
warded by the discovery of a small but 
beautiful relic, which, forwarded to the 
Museum, will not excite the less interest from 
bearing the name of the Alfred Modax. 


MY BROTHER’S DINNER. 


TrereE is certainly a conspiracy amongst 
scientitic men to drag me down to the level 
of brutes. I krow my humiliating depen- 
dence upon food ; and, like old Sir Thomas 
Browne, I feel melancholy when I reflect 
upon it. Yet I cannot sit in patience while 
my old idols are being shattered before my 
eyes. I like to see my Milton staring at me 
with the fixed look of a cougar in his long 
flowing hair; I like to see my Shakespeare 
poised with the graceful skill of a tight-rope 
dancer, his elbow upon a pedestal, his fore- 
finger upon his temple ; but I do not like to 
see them analysed by the irreverent hand of 
chemical science, and I do not like to hear 


| that beef and mutton made them what they 


were. I cannot submit, without a struggle, 
to alter the philosophical dogma, and say, I 
eat—therefore I am. 

I have just risen from the perusal of a book, 

viously remarked upon in this Journal, 
y Mr. Simmonds, called the Curiosities of 
Animal Food (the materials of which he 
has industriously collected and authenticated 
from many sources), and as a representative 
of universal man I feel considerably depressed. 
Tam a ravenous, all-devonring glutton. Ins 
ferior creatures are mostly contented with 
one kind of food—fish, flesh, or vegetable, as 
the case may be—but I can eat almost every- 
thing, except the roof over my head. Living 
avimals of all kinds I have particularly run 
amuck against. I can draw no distinction 
between myself and the untutored savage, 
for have I not, in a moment of weakness, 
admitted him to be a man and a brother ? 
Iwas not aware, at the time, of his pecu- 


, liarities of diet ; but that does not efface the 


admission. 

Iam worse than Noah’s Ark—of course, I 
Mean in my capacity for taking in animals. 
I will suppose that I have reached the allotted 
term of man’s existence—three-score and 
ten—that I have been blessed with a good 
digestion, and that I have devoured three 
Setting aside the forests of 


| Vegetables I have destroyed ; the panorama 


of my animal consumption would take the 
Mgular exhibition period of two hours to 
troll. There I should stand at one end 

@ the Ark with open mouth, while every 
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living creature of the air, the earth, or the 
sea, would move slowly on in solemn pro- 
cession, disappearing within my all-devour- 
ing jaws. The weight of my individual 
nourishment in tons would be something 


reach ten thousand pounds ; and in one-horse 
wagon loads it would number, perhaps, from 
eighty to a hundred. 

Not content with the flesh of birds, beasts, 
fishes, reptiles, and insects, I must seize upon 
their bones, and feed upon their skins, even 
after the latter have been converted into 
articles of clothing. Ivory dust has long 
been sold as an excellent article for jellies ; 
and so have bones, hide clippings, and parch- 
ment shavings. No wonder Professor Liebig 
tells me gelatine would not sustain any man 
for a month ; no wonder he tells me the only 
difference between this deceptive luxury and 
joiners’ glue is its greater price ; no wonder 
we pity the long army of helpless invalids 
who have been fed with this glassy mockery ; 
no wonder it trembles when it appears upon 
a dish, as it thinks what a shameless impostor 
it is ; for old kid gloves, and older parchment 


|deeds are often the only ingredients of its 


composition. Glue and scraps of gloves, 
boiled down with garlic, are eaten by my 
Spanish neighbours; and my South Sea 
Island brethren have made a good dinner 
before now from boiled buckskin breeches 
stuffed with seaweed ! 

What is a dinner? that is the question, 
In Siam the answer is given in the shape of 
a dish of dried elephant. In Greenland raw 
meat prevails, because it produces in the con- 
sumer more warmth than cooked meat. A 
slice of raw blubber, or a chunk of frozen 
walrus-beef is considered delicious, even by 
Englishmen. Frozen seal is a good native 
preparation for a long cold journey ; but raw 
bear is the very best travelling food of all. 
The reindeer is a scarce delicacy ; the en- 
trails of the rypen, mixed with fresh train- 
oil and berries, compose a mess that is highly 
prized ; while the favourite Aretie preserve 
is made with fresh, rotten, and half-hatehed 
eggs, crake-berries, and angelica, thrown 
together into a sack of seal-skin, filled up 
with train-oil, Sledges are very commonly 
eaten with infinite relish, because they are 
made of dry frozen salmon; which has ac- 
quired an improved (Esquimaux) flavour by 
its long use and keeping. 

What is a dinner? would be answered by 
my brother, the African Bushman, with a 
table covered with roots, bulbs, wild garlic, 
the core of aloes, the gum of acacias, berries, 
the larvee of ants, lizards, locusts, and grass- 
hoppers ; while his twin, the Kaffir, would 
produce nothing but a dish of sour, curdled 
milk, with a little millet. My brother, the 
Indian of Brazil, sustains himself upon rats 
and other small vermin, snakes, and alliga- 
tors ; while another brother, the aboriginal 
Australian, feeds upon the opossum, the 
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wombat, the wallaby, the bandicoot, and the 
bounding kangaroo. My Chinese brother 
gets fat upon worms, sea-slugs, horses, black 
frogs, unhatched, putrid ducks and chickens, 
rotten eggs, dogs and puppies, besides thie 
aristocratic and costly birds’-nests. The 
daily bread of my brother, the Dyak of 
Borneo, is sometimes a snake, sometimes an 
alligator (if small), and sometimes a monkey. 


My Abyssiuian brother, I am sorry to say, | 


leads a very unsteady life, and makes him- 
self positively drunk upon various kinds of 
raw flesh. My settler brother in Australia 


sometimes tries the food of his aboriginal | 


relative, but not with any great success. 
He shoots down the flying-fox, an animal 
of the bat species, but as it looks like 


a demon when served up, with large, black, | 


leathery wings, it is generally sent away 
untouched, 

What is dinner? is answered by the 
African epicure with a tender young monkey, 
highly seasoned and spiced, and baked in a 


jar set in the earth, with a fire over it, in| 


gipsy-fashion. It is answered by the low 
Arab with a feast of hyena, although 
the smell of the carcase is so rank and 
offensive, that even dogs leave it with 
disgust. It is answered by the natives of 
North America with a pole-cat, although the 


animal is considered too pestilent for human | 


food. It is answered in Italy with a fox ; and 
in the Arctic regions again with a fox-pie. It 
is answered by the Indians of North America 
with a dish of prairie-wolf ; by the natives of 
Demerara with a dish of sloth ; by the Hot- 
tentots with a dish of lion; and by the 
natives of the Malay Peninsula with a dish of 
tiger. 

What is a dinner? is answered by the 
bill of fare of a San Francisco eating- 
house :— 


Grimalkin steaks ... 1... as 
Bow-wow soup 


25 cents. 
12 


Roasted bow-wow ... ... ... 18 2 
Bow-wow pie ... ad 


6 
Stews catified ... 6 


” 


The question is answered by the Dutch and 
Hottentots with a dish of smoked porcupines ; 


by the Africans with baked elephant’s paws ; | 
by Bushmen and Dutch Colonists with a dish | 
of salted hippopotami; and by the Abys-| 


sinians with a dish of rhinoceros, 

In France the question will be soon an- 
awered (if Monsieur Saint Hilaire should over- 
come the general prejudice) with countless 
dishes of horseflesh; and in ‘Tartary it is 
already answered with a feast of donkeys. 
Greeks and Romans have found the ass i 
table before this ; and Central Asia revels in 
it to this hour, In Barbary it is answered 
by a dish of camel’s-flesh ; and by the Hot- 
tentots with a dish of giraffe, and giraffe- 
marrow. It is answered in Southern Guinea 
by a dish of boa-constrictor; and in Ceylon 
with a feast of the destructive Anaconda, 
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It is answered at the Havana by a dish. of 
shark ; by the Barotse of Central Africa } 
a dish of alligator; aud by Dr. Livingst : 
: b> , 0 44 3stone 
(in a case of need) by two mice, and a light, 
blue-coloured mole. * 
_My brother feeds upon more insects jn 
different parts of the world than is generally 
supposed, The larva, or grub of ove of the 
species of beetles which infest cocoa-nut 
trees, is considered a great delicacy in British 
Guiana; and it is dressed by frying in 
pan. 

The Goliath beetles are roasted and eaten 
by my brother in South America and Western 
Africa, although I, as an entomologist, have 
at one time given fifty pounds for a specimen 
of these insects, aud am now willing to give 
five guineas. The untutored savage here 
goes beyond Heliogabalus, 

In Africa my brother revels in locusts, 
salted, smoked, roasted, boiled and fried, 
They are carried into the towns by waggon- 
loads, like poultry when brought to market, 
In California, my brother, the digger Indian, 
regales himself with grasshoppers roasted 
in a bag with salt; or sometimes made 
into'a grasshopper soup; and in Siam the 
greatest luxury that my brother can give 
me is a dish of ants’ eggs, curried, rolled in 
| green leaves, and mingled with shreds’ of fat 
pork. 

lu Ceylon my brother feasts upon bees; 
in Africa (as a Bushman) he eats the cater- 
pillar of the butterfly, and in China lhe 
sends to table the chrysalis of the silk- 
worm, 

In New Caledonia my brother seeks for 
a spider, nearly an inch long, which he eats, 
after having roasted it over a fire; and in 
France, America, Tuscany, and Austria, he 
feeds, more or less largely, upon boiled 
snails, 

In Samoa, Navigator’s Islands, South 
Pacific Qcean, my brother watches for the 
|} sea-worm, which in size may be compared 
| to very fine straw, and which he eats, both 
| dressed and undressed with extraordinary 
| avidity 
| Such are only some few of the many deli- 
cacies in which my brother indulges in differ- 
ent parts of the world ; most of them when 
brought to table being very slightly improved 
by the art of the butcher or the cook. Nearer 
home there are many mysteries of diet which 
science and investigating industry have not 
yet been able to explain. Although every 
other part of the dead horses, annually killed 
in our knackers’ yards, has been satisfactorily 
accounted for,—their hearts and tongues have 
never yet been traced. 

My brother, under some conditions of 
existence, feeds upon arsenic; under others 
upon an unctuous kind of earth ; and, under 
others upon sea-weed and rattlesnake-soup. 
These things are his daily bread, although 
they are not mine, and while I, in the pride of 
my shallow civilisation, am laughing or shud- 
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I drew them from those fingers small : 
Ah! then upon our fav’rites fell 
The sombre shadow of the pall. 
I could not bear their sight or smell ; 


dering at him ; he, in the pride of his shallow 
civilisation, is laughing or shuddering at 
| me. 








VIOLETS. 
Wuen first 1 pluck’d the violet 
It was a sunny day in March, 
White clouds like frosted silver met 
The azure of the boundless arch ; 
The fresh rills danced, the blithe birds sung, 
So did my heart ; for I was young. 


Thenceforth its very name could fill 

My childish mind with golden beams, 
With leaf-buds on a wooded hill, 

Aud dazzling clouds, and glitt’ring streams, 
With all the sounds and feelings gay 

Of that bright breezy holiday. 


But I grew up to toilsome hours, 
In a dim city closely pent, 

Then, through the spring, my fav’rite flowers 
My mother in her letters sent : 

And so sweet thoughts of her and home 
Would with their fragrance only come. 


Until, at last, with other sweets, 

It gather’d round the precious name 
Of one who brought me violets ; 

8o oft, glad evenings when he came 
Their scent to me his presence bore, 

Before my hand could ope the door. 


Thence their rich breathing spake alouc 
Of hope and tenderness and truth ; 

Six waiting years had come and gone, 
And we had pass’d our early youth, 

Ere Poverty, a captive led, 
Knelt down to Love, and we were wed. 


He brought me to his cottage fair : 

Our wedding-day, brings spring again : 
A golden joy is in the air, 

Each waving branch new welcomes rain, 
And early flowers our garden round 

Murmur soft blessings from the ground. 


We climb the hill behind the house, 

To show me where the violets grew ; 
Rach tiny stem seem tremulous 

With blissful thoughts both old and new. 
We are so happy there alone, 

Feeling, at last, each other’s own. 


8o clang about our happiness 

Those wild-flowers seem’d, that when our boy 
Was born, around his christening dress 

I wove them ; so a sacred joy 
Mingled amid the spirit wreath 

That flutter’d to their lightest breath. 


My child! I see him plainly now 
As any time his eight bright years. 
His the soft eyes, the changeful glow, 
{oo delicate for this world’s tears ; 
And so perhaps the angels kuew : 
Alas! they gather blossoms too. 


One morn I watch’d him out of sight, 
Nodding to me his pretty head ; 
© went for violets up the height, 
"Neath a steep cliti we found him dead, 
Por me he'd climbed its side to cull 
The flowers of which his hands were full. 


The passion of a mighty grief 
Was written on each purple leaf. 


I learn’d, within a few more years, 
To dread the time of violets ; 

For its keen breath woke shudd’ring fears 
That darken’d o’er the old regrets. 

Of all I loved the last the best 
Was passing slowly to his rest. 


Veiling the grave with hopes so fair, 
That when that gentle husband died, 
I could believe his love and care 
Lived round me still intensified. 
Heaven open’d o'er that long decay, 
And then I saw how near it lay. 


The violets of our courting-time 
I placed upon his shr&uded heart, 
The while I bless’d thee, Faith sublime, 
Strong and far-reaching as thou art ! 
Those dry leaves linking by thy spell 
To amaranth aud asphodel. 


And looking back, and looking round, 
I know no life so fair as mine: 

Therein such depths of joy abound, 
Beauty and love so round it shine, 

That depths of trouble too were given, 
Or else I had not valued Heaven. 


And my heart feels it strange relief 
T'o have its old love-struggle done 
*Twixt child and husband with this grief 
The horror from the violets gone, 
Now Immortality hath kiss’d 
Each leaf of fragrant amethyst. 


And round their graves have violets sprung : 
Yes, I can tend them, for I know 

Each feeling ’mid their blossoms hung 
Shall live again, except the woe ; 

And in that glad assurance blest, 
I wait my entering into rest. 


LAUGHING PHILOSOPHERS. 


| Laveuine philosophers are of quite as 
jold a family as their weeping rivals. We 
ltrace their lineage, in unbroken succes- 
lsion, from their representatives in our own 
day to that far off period when, under 
the radiant skies of Attica, the Parthenon 
rose ;; when Phidias revealed to the light- 
hearted Athenian the mystery of form ; 
when Sophocles sang the old song of 
| Love, love, invincible love ; when Socrates 
taught wisdom to Pheedrius under the plane- 
jtree, while the grasshoppers, those summer 
\revellers, sang over head; and Pericles ac- 
| quired and practised the art of a profound 
jand noble statesmanship, Ascending to 
‘that remote period, we shall find the tlus- 
'trious ancestor of our wits and humourists in 
ithe comic poet Aristophanes. Aristophanes 
had a fertile and ingenious fancy, exuberant 
fun, and inexhaustible humour. He is rich 
jin tropes aud figures ; he puns with all the 
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ingenuity of Hood, and devises practical ! 
jokes with all the dexterous audacity of 
Sheridan. Fanciful, capricious, and graceful 
in his invention, he converts allegory into 
reality, and transforms fact into fiction, until | 
in the world of his poetic creation we discern | 
a strange fantastic kind of Pagan fairyland. 

It is a mistake to suppose that we can 
have no sympathy with those old classical | 
times. Precisely the same questions agitated 
the minds of our Greek forefathers as per- | 
plex the brain of their English heirs. ‘The| 
young Athens of Pericles was a type of the 
young England of Victoria, It had the same | 
follies, the same wisdom, the same doubts, 
the same energy, the same popular pluck and 
democratic fervour. The fruits of knowledge, 
then as now, conferred the double experience | 
of good and evil. There was the same anta- | 
gonism between thg spirit of order and the| 
spirit of progress. In those days, the wrong 
man sometimes got into the wrong place ;| 
and, though the chancellor of the exchequer | 
tried hard to do his financial sum correctly, 
those horrid figures would not always come 
right. In short, there was plenty to find | 
fault with, and Aristophanes, having a talent 
for good-humoured censure, undertook to do| 
the work, and he did it handsomely. He} 
thought everybody wanted a blowing up, and | 
he put a handful of his explosive powder | 
under everybody’s chair, and blew up the 
ubiquitous occupant to his heart's content. 
We must tell the truth about Aristopbanes. 
He was very hard to please. He was always 
in opposition, We do not doubt his honesty 
of purpose or impeach his patriotism ; but | 
he was prejudiced, one-sided, and exclusive. 
The impulses of his humour led him into 
distortion and caricature. He had a micro-| 
scopic eye for the detection of flaws in| 
private or public life. No matter how 
careful a man might be to keep his moral 
attire, brushed and mended, that quick 
glance discerned the slightest speck on them, | 
and, if there were a hole in all his coat, our 
prying chield was sure to report it. The| 
age of Pericles was an age of daring and| 
vigorous life, and Aristophanes was afraid of 
it. There was a young Athens growing up, 
and the poet had no sympathy with its luxu- 
rious habits, its saucy inquisitiveness, or its 
rhetorical display. The sceptic ard the 
schoolmaster were abroad; men of talent 
began to explain away the venerable legends 
of Greece ; to doubt whether there were such 
wonderful beings as Centaurs and Chimeeras ; 
nay, Whether our old propria que maribus 
acquaintances Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, did 
verily exist. 

This sophistical genius of the age was 
active and penetrative, Aristophanes detected 
it in the attacks on religion, in the refine- 
ments of logic, in the enervation of the 
drama, in the relaxing voluptuousness of 
music and song. He saw in Pericles the 
author of political corruption ; in Aspasia 
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the instigator of social corruption; in § 
crates the leader of intellectual and moral 
corruption ; in Cleon the representative of 
demagogie corruption; in Euripides the 
symbol of corruption in music and poetry, 
These persons were the types of the wicked 
radical reformers of his day—the enemies of 
religion and morality, the infidels, atheists, 
and socialists of Athens, Aristophanes wag 
a conservative by temperament and con- 
viction; a high-minded Tory gentleman of 


| Greece who detested stump orators, thought 


a good stand-up fight or a wrestling match 
far superior to any intellectual or esthetic 


| development ; who looked back with wistful 
| gaze to the good old times of Salamis and 
| Marathon, and, blinded by the splendours of 


a heroic past, had no eyes for the grandeurs 
of a speculative present. We do not com- 
mend him for his short-sightedness; we 


| regret his native prejudice and artistic exag- 


geration, yet, after every deduction, there 
still remains a valuable residuum of truth in 
the satirical sketches of this laughing philo- 
sopher. A great licentiousness, it has been 
said, treads on the heels of every reformation, 
Thoughtful men cannot see the removal of 


| the old land-marks without some misgiving. 


Reverence and loyalty, valour and _ pious 
self-control, are often fatally impaired by the 
acquisition of a partial and self-conceited 
intellectualism, and the spirit of speculation 
too frequently resembles Argus in the witty 
description of the poet, who after boasting 
omnipotence of vision, is found to be all eyes 
and no sight. 

And thus it happens that the girds and 
home-thrusts of conservative prepossession 
have their justification and value. So inter- 
preted, the flaming satire and the riotous 
humour of the great comic poet of Greece, 
have a title to our admiration and gratitude. 
In exposing the excesses and absurdities, the 
insolent impatience and self-sufficiency of the 
fierce democracy of Athens, he warns, laugh- 
ing while he threatens, of similar faults and 
failings in our own national character. 

We have said that we may read in the age 
of Pericles foreshadowings as it were of our 
own time. As we wander, in favey, through 
the streets of that old Attic Past, we see 
familiar faces crowding round us, with some 
slight physiognomical differences, and we 
learn that those whom we had supposed to 
be new friends, are really very old acquaint 
ances. There is, for instance, a certain 
mysterious entity known among us, as John 
Bull, much addicted to roast beef and 
plum-pudding. Aristophanes introduees us 


ito his Attie counterpart. The personified 


Athenian people is a testy old gentleman of 
the name of Demos, immensely enamoured 
of beans. He is a little deaf, and somewhat 
passionate. He lives in a house of his own 
(Athens), of which a foreign tanner, called 
Cleon, has the run. Tor he has flattered and 
cajoled the old man, who appears to have 
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been of opinion that there’s nothing like 
leather, aud has accordingly been completely 
won over by the impudent intruder’s little 
sents of calfskin: his worthless promises 
| ¢nd windy compliments being compared to 
| mere scraps and parings of hide; for he 
| takes care to give away only what is of no 
use to himself. At length the tanner en-| 
| gounters a sausage-seller, who undertakes to| 
prove to his master that he is not worthy of | 
| the confidence which he reposes in him, A 
trial of logical skill takes place between the 
two rivals. Each insists on his superior | 
devotion to the Athenian John Bull. 
| “Have you even given him as much as 
| a sole from your private hoard for his 
r old feet,” asks the seller of sausages ; 
“you, who pretend to love him so, and have 
so many hides of your own ?” 
| “Certainly not,” says Bull of Athens, 
| answering the question for the parsimonious 
| tanner. 
“What can you think of such a fellow; 


then ?” demands the elated seller of sausages. | 
See what I’ve got for you. | 


“Look at me! 

| Anice new pair of shoes.” 
“You are the best man in the world,” 
| cries Demos. “ You show such a kind feel-| 


indeed 





| ing for my town and—my toes !” 

The man of hides aftewards returns to the 
| charge, and reads a pretended oracle, in 
which Apollo orders Demos to preserve the 
Bacred Dog. The old man does not under- 
| stand. ‘The disinterested currier replies : 

“IT am the dog; for I howl in your| 
defence.” 

A similar pretension was lately preferred 
| by a modern tribune of the people, who, after 
relating his touching apologue of the honest, 
but too confiding farmer, who couldn’t take 
care of his own homestead, and the vigilant 
and vociferous Tear’em, who kept off those 
horrid’ marauders from over the water, 
pointed the moral by a personal application : 
“You, gentlemen, are the highly respectable 
agriculturist of my story. You haven’t the 





wit to look after your own affairs: but never 
mind. Tear’em will do it for you. Who is| 
Tear’em ? I'm Tear’em !” 

A fresh instance this, for the lovers of the 
good old times, of the profound aphorism 
| that there is nothing new under the sun. 

Aristophanes was not a member of the! 
| Peace Society, but he was duly sensible of, 
| the horrors of war, and, had he lived now, 
| Might have shared the bold but reasonable 
| Mspiration of our happier age, that Mars 
himself may one day be sent to the right 
about, At auy rate, his strong predilection 
for peace appears in a wild, fanciful drama 

ring that name. ‘Trygoeus, a rustic) 
eit, disgusted at the continuance of the | 
eloponnesian war, resolves to visit Jupiter, | 
remonstrate with him. To this end, he 
trains and feeds a gigantic beetle, meaning) 
tf ride up to Olympus on ita back. His 
little girls try to dissuade him, telling him' 
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that if he will fly where the birds are, he 
must expeet to “go to the crows,” or, in 
plain English, to the dogs. Trygceus answers, 
that he can’t endure to hear them asking for 
bread, when he has no bread to give, and no 
money to buy it with; but that if he only 
succeeds in the object of his journey, he will 
come and give them plenty of rolls, and rod- 
sauce, too, if they want it! 

“But how can you go, for a ship won't 
take you ?” rejoins one tiny prattler. 

“I have got a little horse with wings; I 


| Shan’t go by sea,” is the father’s reply. 


“Dear little papa, what can you mean ? 
Saddling a beetle and riding to the gods ?” 
“Yes, my dear, Adsop tells us that a beetle 


| is the only thing with wings that ever made 


its way to the gods !” 

“O, papa! papa! don’t tell such a story. 
A nasty ugly beetle go to see the gods, 

i 

Nothing daunted, however, our patriot 
accomplishes his aerial journey, finds the 
gods emigrated, and a monstrous demon, 
War, pounding the Greek states with a huge 
pestle and mortar. Peace, he is informed, 
has been cast into a deep cave by this un- 
paralleled chemist and druggist. Trygoous 
determines to rescue her; and, attended by 


}a number of husbandmen, furnished with 


shovels, engines, and ropes, he repairs to the 
dungeon in which Peace and her lovely com- 
panions are immured, and restores to light 
the greatest of all goddesses, and the most 
friendly to the vine, calling, in his enthu- 


|siastic admiration of her charms, for a ten- 
| thousand-tirkin expression, to greet the god- 


dess worthily. 

The poets have always been a favourite 
subject of ridicule. Athens made fun of her 
poets with as hearty good will as we do of 
ours, Ifa modern satirist, parodying Mont- 
gomery, describe him as raving “in all the 
rapt rabidity of rhyme,” our old comedian 
laughs at /Mschylus for his “ words as big as 
bulls, with brows and crests, tremendous 
fellows with terrible phizzes whom nobody 
knows.” If we laugh at the happy travesty 
of the earlier style of Wordsworth : 

Aunt Hannah heard the window break, 
And cried, O, naughty Nancy Lake, 
Thus to distress your aunt ! 

No Drury Lane for you to-day. 

And while papa said, Pooh! she may, 
Mamma said, No she shan’t. 


The Athenians equally enjoyed the Aristo- 
phanic burlesque of the repetitions afd eflemi- 
nacies of Euripides’ poetry— 

With the dawn I was beginning 

Spinning, spinning, spinning, spinning, 

Unconscious of the meditated crime, 

Meaning to sell my yarn at market-time ; 

ow tars alone are left me, 

My neighbour hath bereft me 

Of all, of all, of all, all but a tear, 

Since he, my faithful, trusty Chanticleer, 

Is flown, is flown, is gone, is gone, 
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In his singular comedy of the Frogs,| This light and ethereal style of architecture 
Aristophanes deplores the decline of the | is not yet obsolete in our own or in a neigh- 
tragic drama. Bacchus is represented as a/| bouring country, and we may like to see how 
cowardly voluptuary; but by an amusing| the old Greck poet treated its unsubstantial 
contradiction, he is furnished with the lion’s| pageantry, when the contractors were not 


skin and hero’s club of Hercules. Euripides 
is dead, and the god swears that there 1s no 
one now on earth who can coin such fine 
phrases as he did, no one who can spout, 


Some daring high-built rbyme like this you know, 
ther Jove’s cottage or the Foot of lime, 
Or ’twas my tongue that swore, but not my mind. 


In vain does Hercules remind him that there 
are ten thousand other poets as good as he, 
He answers, “ the good ones are all dead, the 
bad yet live,” and announces his intention of 
at once proceeding to that place which is 
never mentioned to ears polite, and bringing 
back his dear Euripides. 

“T’ve got your clothes on my back,” he 
says to Hercules, “and am ready to start. 
Which is the quickest way ?” 

“ Hang yourself !” replies the demigod. 

“Ah! that’s a galiows bad way,” eries the 
self-styled son of mighty Jug (Jove). 

“ Well, try the beaten path—a mortar.” 

“Hemlock, I suppose? That’s a cold, 
chilly way.” 

“ Do you want a quick one all down hill?” 
asks Hercules. 

“Yes, by Jove; 
walking.” 

“Climb to the top of the tower, then, 
where you can see the Torch Race ; and when 
they give the signal to be off, then—be off 
accordingly.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Down below.” 

“Why, I should dash my brains out! 
That'll never do.” 

Bacchus at last decides to yo the road 
Hercules had gone before, and receives some 
instructions from the hero for finding the old 
ferryman with a little punt, who takes people 
over for twopence. “That twopence does 
the business all the world over!” exclaims 
the god, and sets off. Soon after we find him 
rowing himself over the lake, where he is 
greeted by a chorus of frogs, who welcome 
the divine boatman with their sweet sounding 
song of Brekekekex, coax coax. Presently, 
he discovers Euripides and Aéschylus in the 
shades below. The wit-combat between the 
two poets is very amusing, but only scholars 
can appreciate it. The victory remains with 
AEschylus, whom Bacchus determines to take 
with him when he returns to earth, and 
when Euripides reproaches Bacchus for 
breaking his promise, the god answers the 
taunt witha happy allusion to the poet’s own 
verse : “ My tongue did swear, but I choose 
ZEschylus.” 

In one of his plays, Aristophanes takes 
literally a bird’s-eye view of life and the 
world, The Athenians were fond of building 
speculative and political castles in the air. 


I never was good at 


French or English, but Athenian. In hig 
| Birds, then, he introduces us into the kingdom 
of the wildest phantasy, and presents us with 
a sort of Arabian Nights Entertainment ip 
which birds talk, and walk, and fight, and 
build, We birds, they say, are a much older 
family than you men. The beautiful Love, 
with golden wings, was a bird, and we are 
his eldest and favourite children. Hoo 
is king of the birds; the nightingale is 
queen, They had been mortals once, known 
to men as Tereus and Philomela; but after 
that sad domestic affair, had acquired a 
sort of winged immortality. Two old 
Athenians, fairly worn out with the trou- 
bles and vexations of civic life, and willing 
to do anything for peace and quietness, 
‘leave their restless law-loving fellow- 
| citizens, and arrive at the residence of King 
| Hoopoe. 

| “Knock your head against the rock, and 
jmake it a double knock,” says one of the 
| pilgrims. 

“ Hollo, hollo !” eries his friend. 

“What do you mean with your hollo? You 
should ery hoop for a Hoopoe.” 

An attendant now appears. 

The king has just finished his meal of 
myrtle-berries aud ants, and is now comfort- 
ably asleep. His servant Runningbird, how- 
ever, calls his Majesty. “ Open—the forest,” 
exclaims a voice, and with magnificent 
plumage and a tremendous beak enters King 
Hoopoe. The strangers inform him that 

| they are desirous of consulting him, and tell 
him why !— 


Because you were a man, the same as us, 
And found yourself in debt, the same as us, 
And did not like to pay, the same as us, 
And after that you changed into a bird, 
And ever siuce have flown and wander’d far 
Over the land and seas, and have acquired 
All knowledge that a bird or man can learn. 


Queen Nightingale calls the birds tw 
| council, for the strangers have advised them 
to concentrate and build a city. The birds, 
who are pecking, hopping, picking, popping 
among the barley newly sown, obey the 
summons. At first they are alarmed, and 
| accuse their king of treason to the state. He 
| introduces the two old men as connections of 
| his wife, for Philomela was an Athenian, and 
tells them, that out of love for the birds and 
their way of living, they are come to dwell 
among them, and that they are fellows of 
infinite wit, and quite capable of doing the 
state service. 

Charmed with this new prospect of feather- 
ing their nests, the birds bid the travellers 
speak for the public weal. The strangers 
propose to build a city in the air, or what 
was the air once ; but— 
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Philosophers of late call it the Pole, 
Because it wheels and rolls itself about, 
As ’twere, in a kind of roly-poly way. 
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The birds now make proclamation against 
the enemies of the Republic, and set a price 
on the head of a noted poulterer, on whose 


This city is to be constructed for the sole| fowl proceedings they severely animadvert. 


use and benefit of the birds, The gods are| 
to be walled out. Without express permis- 
sion, Jupiter shall no longer visit the earth} 
and make love to his Alemenas and Semeles, | 
nor feast on the fumes of sacrifice offered by 
mortals. The birds approve the project, | 
swearing by gins and nets and traps that| 
they never heard of anything half so clever) 
before. Our Athenian Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza, remembering that fine feathers 
make fine birds, now procure themselves 
wings; and, pluming themselves greatly on 
their ornithological costume, one superintends 
the workmen, the other conducts the devo- 
tions of his new countrymen. 
built—built entirely by birds : 
Birds, not a soul beside! Aigyptian none, 
Bricklayer, or stonemason, or carpenter, 
But the birds with their own hands, 
vellous ! 

From Libya came about three thousand cranes, 

Which swallow’d stones for the foundation, these | 
The cornrails with their beaks did chip and hew. 
The storks, another myriad, bear the bricks, 
Sea-larks brought water, herons served with hods, 


’T was mar- 


And with their feet for shovels, dipping deep, | 
The geese threw up the mortar on the hods, 


The two old men now agree that the new | 
city deserves a very grand name—a name) 
suggestive of lofty associations—and, at last, | 
they fix on that of Cloudeuckootuwn, A 
solémn invocation is then addressed, not to | 
the gods, but the birds of Olympus, in which | 
Apollo takes the place of the swan, Diana of 
the goldfinch ; and the ostrich is selected as 
the Cybele of the birds, the mighty mother 
of gods and men. The new city is visited by | 
various persons, of a buoyant and sanguine 
turn'of mind, who think to better their | 
condition by joining the aérial architects, 
First, a poet, doing as he had often done 
before, takes a flight into the clouds, Unable 
to warm himself in the blaze of his poetic 
fire, he makes the two Athenians give him 
an old coat, and, not content with that, begs 
to have the waistcoat. ‘Then comes a prophet, | 
with an oracle, partly about the prosperity of 
the city, but still more about a new puir of 
shoes, of which the prophetic feet are 
grievously in want. Next, a famous geo- 
Metrician appears, offering plans for the 
proposed building, which combine all the’! 
Mvautages of the circular with the parallelo-| 

@amtic mode of residences, so much advo-| 
| cated by some modern reformers, He tries 
t convince the old men of the extraordinary 
merits of his plan, but which, with his circles 
aud circumlocutions, he naturally fails to 
make all square with them; and when at 
last they produce a horsewhip, and tell him 
find out by his geometry the road back, | 
he accepts the striking intimation, aud flies | 
off at a tangent. 





The city is, 


Meanwhile, the gods, who dislike the short 
commons to which this aérial blockade has 
reduced them, sends Iris with a message to 
earth to bid men fill the streets with the 
steam of sacrifice, ‘The goddess of the rain- 
bow enters the gates of Cloudcuckootown 
without applying to the jackdaws in com- 
mand, or even getting a passport from the 
storks. She is arrested, questioned about 
her business, informed that birds are gods 
now, and that men must sacrifice to them, 
and leave off sacrificing to Jove. Yes; by 
Jove must they! Iris threatens them with 
her father’s anger, but prudently follows the 
advice which she receives, and takes herself 
off. In addition to the old original gods, 
certain outlandish deities now take part in 


| the action, These supernatural foreigners, 


who live in a back-of-beyond sort of heaven 
of their own, lay all the blame of their 
involuntary fast on Jupiter, and threaten 
him with war, if he refuses to open the ports. 
Ambassadors are sent from Olympus, accom- 
panied by a barbarian god. Our Athenian 
friends refuse to make peace unless Jove 
agree to deliver up his sceptre to the 
leg. timate monarchs of the sky. ‘There is no 
help for it. he condition is accepted, and 
the birds enjoy their own again, 

Another old familiar face meets us in 
Athens, as we saunter arm-in-arm with our 
merry poet through its crowded streets. The 
queen of all social questions, the problem of 
problems, the rights of woman question, 
which throws the rights of man—if the 
tyrant has any rights—completely into the 
shade, meets us, in full voluptuousness and 
imperial bulk, as we turn the corner. The 
phantom of her frolic Grace may be rendered 
visible tu all who are interested in her myste- 
rious appearance, by the aid of our poetic eye- 
glass. In one of his plays, which he calls 
Keclesiazusee, Aristophanes presents us with 
a most amusing picture of female supremacy. 
There we see the strong-minded women of 
Athens, We hear them affirm their equality 
with men. ‘They form themselves into a 
committee, and resolve that they will be 
men. One of them harangues the audience, 
but, forgetting her assumed character, makes 
all kinds of blunders—swearing by the 
patron goddess of tie world’s fairer half, 
aud addressing her colleagues as women, in 
shameful disregard ot the recent Resolution. 
‘Lhese inconsistencies are dé@tected by one of 
the lady-deputies, and her acuteness is 
commended by another gentle legislator, who 
exclaims, What a sagacious man! After 
some consultation, they determine to enter 
the public assembly. There are no orators 
like women, they remark, Every one knows 
that the youths who make such beautiful 


ispeeches, are those which most resemble 
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us. Attired in classical inexpressibles, and|as in a middle place between Africa on the 
adorned with becoming beards, the interest-| right and Europe on the left of those who 
ing delegates strut into the Greek parliament, | sail towards it down the Mediterranean, the 
and decree a community of goods and a| one great sea of the ancients. America wag 
general relaxation of domestic restrictions. | named, we know, on its discovery in a much 
One man shall no longer be rich and another|Jater time after the geographer Amerigo 
miserable. Qne mau shall no longer selfishly | Vespucci, who was in baptism called Ewme- 
appropriate broad acres to himself, and | ricus, after the saint known as Emmerich by 
another not have land enough to be buried|the Germans. Australia is short for Austral 
in. There shall be no poverty, and no crime,| (or South) Asia; but we may probably cou- 
for everybody shall have everything. Then,|sider the contraction to have been delibe- 
with regard to another delicate question, the| rately made, to represent this great region 
lady senators, in their collective wisdom,decide | by a name wholly its own, as the Southern 
that the Protectionist principle is unworthy | Continent. 
of a free and enlightened Republic, and| Now let us look at home. The name of 
decree free-trade in love. Some legislation,| Britain is derived most probably from the 
however, they believe to be necessary to| Phoenicians, who first traded on our shores, 
redress the inequalities of nature. Accord-| Some tell us that bre tin meant Mount of 
ingly, they enact that all the handsome) 'Tin, and was the name of an old mine ; others 
young men shall begin by engaging them-| that barat anac wasthe Land of Tin, whichis 
selves to the plain young women, and only|in Syriac varatanac. Hebrew brith means a 
on the termination of this agreeable pre-|covenant, but carries a sense of division 
liminary arrangement be permitted to make} which, it is said, might make it applicable to 
a voluntary proposal to the pretty young) an island cut off from a continent. Welsh 
women, An analogous condition is to be|brith means painted with spots, and the 
required of the corresponding moiety of the| Britons were perhaps so called because they 
softer sex, and every deviation from esta-| were spotted ; but there are few who believe 
blished law is declared to be unconstitu-| this, as there is nobody who now believes 
tional, that Picts were se called because they were 
—_—-_-—_—__————————_ | picti, which is to say, painted. Prydain is 
FOSSIL GEOGRAPHY. Welsh for something civilised, beautiful, and 
aes |imposing ; this was perhaps ynys prydain, 
Somenopy has said that there is fossil|the Fair Island. Or was prydain an old 
history contained in English words. Every| chief whose name attaches to the country? 
syllatle was once itself a word with its own/ Or is Britain really named from its fabulous 
breath of life in it. There is also a fossil | first colonist, Brutus, great grandson of the 
geography in names of places. Everybody! pious Aineas? It is from old Celtic bret inn, 
sees that there is an old meaning in ail our|a high island, or braith-tuinn, the Land on 
hams and hursts and leys, that every name|the Top of the Waves, That is the derivation 
of a place has some kind of description of | most in harmony with our belief as patriot 
its past life petrified within it, true or false|sons, who never shall be slaves, of her 
now, but once upon a time true fact or true| who rules, &. But in Armorican, the 
opinion. language of Brittany or Little Britain, 
‘Lhe World meant the round vault. Europe} brytho means to paint, and britannia means 
was perhaps called through Latin the land | variegated. 
euro: opposita opposite the east; or, through} Albion is not named from the Latin for 
Greek, eur-Ops the broad-faced ; or, through] white because of the chalk cliffs on the 
Carthaginian, ur-appa the white-faced, be-| southern coast. The name comes from the 
cause HKuropeans are not swarthy as the| north, and was first given by northern set- 
African. Africa may have been Greek|tlers who touched land near the mountain 
aphrikén, devoid of cold ; or Latin aprica,| regions about Aberdeen. The Highlanders 
the sunny ; or Phoenician Havarca, or Avreca,| still know their country as Albuio, But 
the country of Barca; or Africa, the ancient| Doctor Skinner says that Al-by-on is 
name of Carthage; or Hebrew ephor dust,|“the residence beyond the passage of the 
because of the sand of its deserts ; or Arabic| water.” ‘ 
pheric, an ear of corn, and pharaca, to rub,| Of what use, then, is local etymology if it 
because the region now called Tripoli and}is troubled with such notable uncertainty 
Tunis was to the Romans a great granary.| when it endeavours to account for the com- 
We say nothing of any nymph Europa, of|monest and oldest names? The truth is, 
Afra and Afer, of Afrus or Ifricus, and of the| that it fails chiefly in accounting with cer- 
nymph of Axia. Perhaps Asia was named| tainty for those names which are too old to 
aiter the Ases about Mount Taurus ; or from| be traced back to their origin. We do not 
the Greek azo, to dry, allied to the Hebrew| know whether we may find Scythians m 
az, to burn, alluding to its droughts. Or it} Scots, and see cousins of the Crim Tartars In 
was called by the Phoenicians Asi, meaning| the Cymry of Wales. We pass back out of 
middle, because Asia Minor—all that waa! the keri of history to get such words. But 
known of old as Asia—used to be deseribed! we have record to guide us in knowmg 
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Charles Dickens.) 


England as the land of the Angles, and| 


| Angles (from Old Saxon Eng or Ing, a| 
| mealow or plain), as folks trom a level) 
country. 
| Even as to names arising in historic times, 
we have a fair share of historic doubt to bear 
with, We know that Piccadilly is named 
from the pickadil, or broad flat white linen 
| collar turning down at the neck over the 
jacket in the time of Cromwell. It was 
| called pickadil or piceadilla, perhaps, from 
| pieca a spear-head, because of the sharp 
ints of its stiffened plaits. Now Pennant 
ys that there was Piccadilla Hall upon the 
site of Sackville Street, where these collars 
| were sold. ‘Blount speaks of the famous 
ordinary near Suint James’s called Pickadilly, 
rhaps because it was “the utmost or skirt 
use of the suburbs.” Or was it so called 
because it was built by Higgins, the tailor, | 
| who got most of his estate by pickadillies. 
| Here is uncertainty ; but as to the main fact 
there is no doubt. Piccadilly is, being inter- 
ted, a turn-down collar. Fetter Lane we 
now to be Fewter Lane; from the fewters, 
or idle people, lying about there when it was 
agreen lane leading to gardens. A fewterer 
meant properly a dog-keeper, 
London is named from an old British king 
who is said specially to have adorned it, Lud’s 
Town ; the same king gave his name to Lud- 


5 


te, Paris was called by Julius Cesar 
Ptetia of the Parisians. 


A wandering tribe | 
in remote times built huts on the insular 
part of the town now called the city, and they 
named their, fastness from the Celtic, Louton- 
hezi (or Lutetia) “dwelling of the waters.” 
Themselves they called Parisii, and to account 
for that name there are half a dozen theories, 
of which the most absurd is that which traces 
| itto Paris, son of Priam. The city grew to 
be so famous for its filthy streets that it was | 
| supposed to have been called Lutetia from | 
lutum, the Latin word for mud. 

But we have travelled beyond bounds. We | 
have no business in Paris, and re-enter| 
England again by the Thames. Thames is 
a Celtic word. The Ancient Britons have 
left the chief traces of their language on 
the rivers and hills of the country they inha- 
bited. Later occupants accepted the names 
that they found, and though tiiey were merely 
general words meaning the stream, the river, 
or the water, as known to the dwellers in 
each region, the general word was a particular 
oe inthe stranzer’s ear. Thus, out of the 
Celtic words fur water ‘I'am, Tav, and Cluyd, 
we get names for our rivers Thames, Tamar, 
Tavy, and Dove, as well as the Clyde in 
Scotland, and the less familiar Clydack, Cle- 
dack, Cledog, and Clettur in Wales, Gwy, 
or wy, was another British name for water, 
whence we get the Wye and Weymouth. 

here was an odd-looking British word for 
running water, Gwysg, of which trace is re- 


Ta by the Axe, the Exe, the Esk, and the 


FOSSIL GEOGRAPHY. 


|river-bank or edge of a mountain. 
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Afon was also a general British word for a 
river, now applied as a particular name to 
many Avons in this country, T’Avon is said 
to be the etymology of the river Tone that 
gives its name to Taunton. Some Celtic names 
of rivers are from the old adjectives, describ- 
ing them: Cam was yr afon Cam, the crooked 
river ; Teign and Tyne, were yr afon Taen, 
the spreading rivers; Lim or Lyme was y 
nant Liym, the sharp stream; the Yare or 
Yar, y nant Gwair, the fresh or vigorous 
stream ; the Frome yr afon Ffrwm, the river 
of rich vegetation, ‘There was another Celtic 
word for water—dwr, allied to the Greek 
ud6or, which names the Douro in Spain, and 
is at the root of our word Dover. There is 
a river Dur in Ireland, an Adur in Sussex, 
an Adder in Scotland, and the Stour is, per- 
haps, gwysdwr, the deep water. 

in Anglo-Saxon there was a word ea, allied 
to the French eau, for water in general or 
running water; it occurs in names of rivers, 
or of places near them, and in names of river 
marshes, In the eastern counties the word is 
preserved in names like Popham’s Ea; the 
Medway was once written Meduw-ea. Eye 
and Yeo are corruptions of this word, and Ka 


| is still one of the names of the river Leven. 


Chels-ea is the cold river-marsh, Batters-ea, 
Saint Peter’s river-marsh, which formerly be- 
longed to the abbey of Saint Peters, Chertsey. 
Eton Ea-ton, is the town of the river, E-rith 
is the water channel. Borne, Burn, and 
Bourne were Anglo-Saxon names for streams, 
Tyburn boundary stream; Holborn hollow 
stream, Auburn the ancient stream. 

tfes or Eves, in a word like Evesham, was a 
Ford 
meant in Anglo-Saxon what it means in 
modern English. Rom-ford. was the broad 
ford, Stam-ford the stony ford; Here-ford, 
the ford of the army, Tiverton, Twy-ford-tun 
the town of two fords. The Anglo-Saxon 


| hithe, a port obvious in the names like Hythe 


and Greenhithe, is contained also in such a 
word as Lambeth, the hithe for lambs (or 
loam?) Lin ig Celtic, for a deep pool, and 
occurs in words like Lincoln and Dublin. 
Dublin is, in fact, equivalent to Blackpool. 
From the streams we look to the hills. 
There was an old Celtic word, den, for a hill- 
fortress, and an Anglo-Saxon dun of Celtic 
origin, for a hill or a down, whence we get 
many of our modern endings in don, as well 
as the Downs themselves. ‘Thus, Snowdon 
is, of course, the snowy hill. Also there was 
an old Celtic word, Pan for a hill, about 
which a curious remark has been made. The 
Celts who came into this country were not all 
of one tribe, and did not all speak one dialect, 
The first comers had the word Kent for a 
promontory, and the five great headlands of 
Britain on which are the modern counties of 
Kent, Lincolnshire, Haddingtonshire, Aber- 
deenshire, and Caithness, were all originally 
called Kent, as appears from the names of 
the tribes, Cantii, Iceni, and Cantee, from the 
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name Cantabriga for Cambridge, Canty Bay 
and Pentland Hills in Haddingtonshire, and 


Pentland Frith, those last words being trans- | 


formations from the Kentland Hills and 
Kentland Frith. In the west of Scotland the 
name lives in Cantyre, head of the land. But 
at a very early period another race of Celts 
changed the word kent into pen, a name 
applied by them to hills, never to promon- 
tories. Pembroke had previously been Kent- 


broke, the name used by the later comers for | 
a cape Was corn, a horn, which is preserved 


in Cornwall. The wall, in this word, is the 
Celtic gall, meaning western, as in Galway, 
Donegal, and so forth. 


and dialect of Cumberland and Westmore- 


land, adds, to observations of his kind, a! 


theory suggested by the transformation of 


aes 
Kent or Cent, into Iceni. The I was a com- 


mon Iberian (Basque) prefix, and he believes | 
that some of the «ld Celts who settled here | 


came even from Celtic Spain. He believes 


that the Mendip and the Grampian Hills! 


are witnesses to this, being derived from 
the Basque words Mendia, a hill, and Gara, 
a height. 


Jnver and Aber, as in Inverary and Aber- | 
gavenny, were names given by Celts of the| 


earlier and Jater migration to the mouth of a 
river. Car or Caer in Carlisle, Cardiff, Caer- 
narvon, is from the Celtic Cathair, a fortified 
place, and has therefore the same meaning 


as the words or endings derived from the 
Roman casira or camps, Chester, Lancaster, 
Doncaster, Dorchester, and so forth. Coln, in 
such words as Lincoln, is from the Latin| 


word for colony. 
for a dwelling-place ; den is fiom the Anglo- 
Saxon denn, meaning valley. Denbigh means 
therefore the dwelling among the valleys. 
Ham, pronounced by the Anglo-Saxons hawm, 
is the word now spelt home, and is a common 
ending to the names of places, in which 
men are gathered into homes, as Walt-ham 


wood home, and a hamlet is a little group of 


homes. 

The low in names like Hounslow is from 
the Anglo-Saxon hleauw, a gently rising 
ground, The in or ing in Hitchin or 
Reading, is Anglo-Saxon for a field or 
meadow. 

Maen was a stone or rock, and more or 
maur was great, both being Celtic words ; 
thus, Penmaenmawr with its steep rocky 
side translates into The Hill of the great Rock. 
Ross was the Celtic for a promontory, as in 
the name Ross itself or Roxburgh. Ness a 
in Dungeness or the Naze is from the Anglo- 


Saxon nesse, for a nose. Stead meant a place | 


in Anglo-Saxon, and still means that in 
English, when we say, “ in stead of ” for “ in 
place of,” or speak of a homestead, 
word homestead becomes a special name in 
Hampstead. Thorp was a village, as in 
Althorp, the old village. ‘lon was a hedged 
or walied enclosure, from the Anglo-Saxon 
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Mr. Sullivan, the | 
author of a clever hook upon the people | 


3y or bye is Anglo-Saxon | 


That old | 


(Conducted by 
| Tynan, of which we have another form in Ty, 
‘thus Sutton meant the south enclosure, 
Tyburn the boundary stream. Wick as ip 
| Alnwick and Greenwich, was the Anglo. 
| Saxon for a town; Worth for a farm, Village, 
| or town, as Wandsworth, the villaze on the 
| Wandel, By or bye, which we have already 
)said is Anglo-Saxon for a dwelling, is algo 
| Danish for a city, town, and borough, in 
which sense it was more commonly applied 
to places in the north of England, ~ 

There is another way ot classifying local 
names. Names of tribes are remembered in 
the word England itself or Angles-ey in Es-sex, 
Sus-sex, and Middle-sex, called after the 
| Saxons, in Menai Straits, and Man called 
, after the Menavi, and so forth. Local names 
ending in ham or ton are often described 
by the names of families, whose homes they 
used to be perhaps a thousand years ago, 
birmingham was the home of the Beor- 
mingas, or descendants of Beorm. Though 
certainly its vulgar name of Brummagem and 
the neighbourhood of Bromwich, point to 
another derivation, Brom-wich ham, the 
broom-place home, from the broom growing 
|there. Some.of the old Saxon families seem 
to have been equally at home among all 
tribes, 

A great family of Billings is found to 
have occupied hams, tons and hursts, in 
Durham, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Bedford, 
Stafford, Lancaster and Sussex. Perhaps 
it had also a residence near London, of 
which there is record in the name of 
Billingsgate. But  Billingsgate is more 
probably the gate of a fabulous British King 
Belinus, companion of Brennus in the sacking 
of Rome, and the father of King Lud, whose 
name was attached to Ludgate. Tie name of 
the Danish King Canute was attached toa 
ford—Knutsford. Epsom was Ebbis-ham, 
Queen Ebba’s home. Malmsbury was Saint 
Maidulph’s City. 
| Not only Christian saints, ‘but the old 
gods of the Teutonic heathen left their 
names scattered upon our country side. 
Odin, whose name is in Wednesday, had a 
city in Wednesbury and a residence in Wan- 
stead, and in Wensleydale a meadow valley. 
His wife Freia has a Friday-thorpe aud 
Fraisthorpe. Thor, god of thunder, whose 
name is in Thursday, is to be remembered 
|by his own name in Torness, in Thurstield 
jand Thursley, and by his symbolic hammer 
in Hamerton and Homerton. Teu or Tuisco, 
|whose name is in Tuesday, has a T'ye-hall 
and a ‘lewesley. The god of Saturday claims 
| Satterthwaite. 

Very many places are named after animals. 
Efer, the Anglo-Saxon word for the wild 
boar is in Everton, renowned for tofley, or m 
iversholt the wild boar’s wood, and Ever- 
shaw the wild boar’s field. Broce or Bag, the 
badger, is in Brockley or Bagshot. The 
Buch appeared in such places as Buckenbam 
and Buckland. Cosgrove was the cows 
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rove, and Kayland the cow’s region. At! 
fxford and Oxton, the ox; at Kelvedon or| 
Calverley, the calf; at Hartford the hart ; at'| 
Kidderminster and Ticehurst the kid (Anglo- 
Saxon Tic); at Gatcome the goat; at Har- 
bottle the hare; at Horsham the horse ; at | 
Shipley, also at Farleigh, Fairfield, and | 
Farve Islands, the sheep (in Scandinavian, 
Faar); at Lamberhurst the lamb ; the sow at 
Sowerby ; the swine at Swinburn ; the wolf 
at Wolverton and Wolverhampton ; the dog 
at Hounslow, the cony at Colney Hatch ; the 
squirrel (dray) at Drayton, were all animals 
attached by name as well as nature to the 


soil, 

The general home of the birds (Fouls-ham) 
was Fulham. Aylesbury was the eagle’s 
city; and from the eagle’s name of Erne or 
Arin, we get Earnley and Arley, the eagle’s 
meadow, as well as Arnold the eagle’s wood, 
The daw names Dawley, the owl Ulcombe, 
the crow (Scandinavian Kraka) Crowland, 
Crawley, Crackenthorp. The crane waded 
in Cranbourne. The dove nested on Culver 
cliffs, Geese passed by the ford at Gosforth. 
Even the beetle settled permanently on some 
portions of the land ; Wigga, his old name, 
isin Wigmore and in Wigton. 

Trees are in such names as Oswestry and 
Coventry ; shrubs in Shrewsbury and Shrop- 
shire; herbs or wort in Wortley. Then, as 
to particular trees, we have ac, the ock, in 
Acton, Auckland, Wok-ing, Askew (Ake-| 
tkeugh, the oak knoll) or Mart-ock (the| 
market oak.) The ash is in Ashby, and in| 
many other names; the alder in Aldershot, | 
and Allerton or Ellerton. The broom is| 
in Brompton, the birch*in Berkeley and| 
Berkhampstead, the apple in Appleby | 
and Appuldurcombe, the hazel in Hasle- 
mere, the fern in Farnham, grass (gaers) in 
Yearsly and Gretna, moss in Moseley, sedge 
in Sedgemoor, the reed in Ridley, wheat in 
Whitfield, beans in Binstead. 

There was clay in the hill at Claydon, 
cisel or gravel at Chisledon ; and the most 
famous gravel-bank in our island, now that 
the Plymouth Breakwater is being made, is 
known still by its old name as the Chesil | 
bank, Chalk is in Chalcots and the Chiltern | 
Hundreds. Marl in Marston Moor, in Marl- | 
borough and Marlow; salt in Saltash and 
Salcombe ; sand at Sandhurst ; stone (stan) 
mm Stoneleigh, Stanley (stone-meadow), | 
Staines, and many places more. 

Truly there is a fossil geography worth | 
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ings were held centuries ago. We give toa 
house of correction the name of Bridewell, 
and the name reminds us of a palace near 
Saint Bridget’s Well in London which was 
turned into a workhouse. By the Charter 
house we are reminded of the Carthusian 
Friars, monks of the Chartreuse, and in 
Crutched Friars, of the fréres croisés, friars 
signed with the cross, which, in old English, 
was often called a crouch, The flame of 
beacon fires lives in the name Flamborough 
Head, and there is a Celtic word for fire in 
the word Thanet, that tells of the beacons 
lighted by the watchers there against in- 
cursions of the Danes who commonly made 
Thanet their landing-place and accustomed 
rendezvous while in this kingdom, During 
the Danish wars the English Saxon kings 
resided at the Cynges-tun still known as 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Also—although the 
etymology is doubtful—in the midst of the 
wonders of Melbourne the gold city, the 
great metropolis of the remotest end of the 
earth peopled and gloriously sustained by 
English enterprise, we may be reminded of 
the old day of William the Conqueror, when 
a water-mill represented so much of a town’s 
wealth and enterprise that it was called after 
its chief glory, Mill-bourn, 
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I po not know why; except that I wore a 
great beard and seldom left my rooms; but 
when I retired to Stepchester to write a book, 
people thought I was mad, 

Heedless of all around me, I worked on, 
day after day, week after week, month after 
month, and on the thirty-first of April I 
walked into my little garden, and if I did not 
feel exactly as proud as did our great his- 
torian, Gibbon, when he completed the Rise 
and Fall, I nevertheless thanked Heaven, 
from the bottom of my heart, that the 
business was at an end. 

On the following morning I rose in high 
spirits. It was as beautiful a day as ever 
was seen. I had now leisure to admire the 
flowers that were blooming around me and 
perfuming the air, and to watch the wanton 
birds on the wing, chasing each other from 
bough to bough. 

I gave orders for the hair-dresser to be 
summoned ; after a brief delay, he came. 
He was a tall thin man with a long red nose, 
and a very liquorish eye. His manner was 





studying in names that are thus found to| so nervous and restless that I was half afraid 
have a by-gone ineaning in them. We know) to trust him to shave me, and I was not a 
Basitighall Street as it is close to the London) little glad when the operation was over—his 

change, with the commerce of the worid| hand trembled so violently, and he looked at 
in its intensest form gathered about it. But|me in such a strange and terrified fashion. 
its name tells us that here once stood the| Whilst he was cutting my hair I began to 
haugh of the Basings, the quiet patch of| talk to him; but all that I could extract 
grass before tlie house-door of an Anglo-| from him was, “ Yes, sir; O yes, sir; you 
Baxon family. Berkshire, the bare oak shire,’ are quite right, sir.’ Even when I asked 
Tetains in its name the memory of a lopped him a question—for instance, “ Have you any 
gak in Windsor Forest, around which meet-! idea how far is it from this to Hastings by 
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water ?” his only response was conveyed in 
the words above quoted. “Yes, sir; O yes, 
sir; you are quite right, sir.” When this 
man left the house, the impression on my 
mind was that he was insane; and I inti- 
mated as much to Robert, my man-servant ; 
but he only smiled, and remarked, “He may 
be, sir, for all I know.” 

My toilet completed, I sallied forth to 
mingle with the world. It occurred to me 
that I would, in the first instance, call at the 
shops of the tradespeople with whom I had 
dealt (through the agency of my servants), 
and express to them some few words of com- 
pliment. I, of course, took it for granted 
that they knew my name, and that I was 
one of their customers, 

The butcher's shop was the first that I 
was passing, and I looked in. “Good morn- 
ing, sir,” said I, crossing the portal. 

The butcher, whose size was about double 
that of mine, eyed me with some concern ; 
and, before replying to my salutation, removed 
from the block his cleaver, knife, and steel, 
which he had just been using ; and then, in a 
somewhat confused manner, he made his 
exit through a back door, leaving me in sole 
possession of the shop. I waited a reasonable 
time ; but finding that he did not return, I 
took my departure, perfectly convinced that 
the butcher was mad, 

My next visit was to the baker’s—a very 
respectable man with’a very intelligent 
countenance. I observed that he, too, was 
rather uneasy when I spoke to him, and to 
my astonishment, when I casually took up a 
half-pound weight which was on the counter, 
he rushed—literally rushed—into the street, 
and stood on the opposite side thereof. There 
was but one conclusion at which I could 
arrive—namely, that the baker was as mad 
as the butcher. 

The grocer, into whose shop I next went, 
behaved far better than either the butcher or 
the baker ; for he talked to me for at least 
five minutes. At the expiration of that time, 


however, he asked me, very politely, if not| 


abjectly, to excuse him for a few minutes ; 
and, putting on his hat, he took a hasty 
departure into the street, and turned the 
corner. It is, perhaps, needless for me to 
state that I did not see any more of my 
grocer, of whose sanity I then entertained 
but a very indifferent opinion. 

Opposite to the grocer’s shop was that of 
the bookseller and stationer, who had sup- 


plied me with pens and ink, and other little | 
On entering, I found the shop| 
empty ; but I saw the bookseller and his wife | 


matters. 


—partners in alarm—staring at me through 
a small glass window. I smiled blandly at 
them, bowed, and evinced by my manner, 


that I wished to be served. But in vain.| 


The more I smiled, the more solemn became 
the expression of their countenances, Be- 
coming impatient, [ scowled, whereupon the 
bookseller and his wife retired altogether. 
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Wondering what on earth the people mean 
I directed my steps towards the livery-stable 
keeper's, where I intended to hire a horse: 
for the purpose of taking a canter in some 
of the quiet lunes in the vicinity, The livery. 
stable keeper, in the politest manner imagin- 
able—but keeping at a considerable distance 
from me—said he did not think that he had 
a horse that would suit me, but that he would 
go and see. He did go. But he did not 
come back again. I then went up the yard, 
and called out, “Ostler!” several times at 
the top of my voice (rather a loud one) but, 
as I received no answer, I deemed it useless 
to remain any longer, and made my way to 
the hotel opposite, where I asked for a pint 
of Canterbury ale. I was served by a very 
pretty and engaging young lady, to whom [ 
desired to pay a modest and dignified com- 
pliment, But, alas! no sooner had she 
placed the ale before me than she rapidly 
— and shut the coffee-room door after 
er. 

When I had drunk the ale, I rang the bell, 
It was not answered. [ then made a noise 
on the floor with my heavy walking-stick, 
To no purpose. I opened the door of the 
coffee-room, and looked into the passage. 
There was no one there. I called aloud, 
Waiter! There was noreply. I could hear 
no one; not a sound; the house was seem- 
ingly empty: I left a sixpence and a piece 
of honeysuckle near the empty tankard, and 
walked away in utter disgust. 

My watch required regulating ; but I could 
not get into the watchmaker’s shop, for he 
had bolted his door when he saw me ap- 
ema 4 It was the sume at the circa- 
ating library, to which institution I was 
anxious to subscribe, for during the winter 
I had grown to like this little watering- 
place, and resolved on spending the summer 
there. 

What could be the meaning of the trades- 
people’s conduct ? was a question I put to 
myself, over and over again, on my way to 
the pier, for I now intended hiring a boat for 
asail, But the fact was, I could not get a 
boat. Every one of the men to whom I 
spoke made some excuse or other for not <7 
me on the water. One said, that the win 
would soon shift, and we should not be able 
to get back that night ; another told me that 





| his mast was sprung ; a third that the paint 


was not dry inside, and that I would spoil 
my clothes. And, what was even more pro- 
voking still, I found myself surrounded by at 
least a score of these amphibious animals, 
who listened to all I said with much eager- 
ness, though upon each face there was & 
broad grin which struck me as very mean- 
ingless, 

1 retraced my steps to my cottage—men, 
women, and children avoiding me as | passed 
through the few streets of the little towa— 
and summoned my man-servant Robert, to 
whom I mentioned what had taken place, 
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a ceiling 
asking him if he could possibly 
such demeanour. Robert smiled, and re-| 
lied : : 

“O, yes, sir 

“Then do so,” I said to him. 

“The truth is, sir,” he went on to say, | 
| “that all the people hereabouts think you 
are a madman, and that I am your keeper.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 

“It is quite true, sir ; and, as neither my- 
| self nor my wife could disobey your order, 
we could not tell the people who you were, 
and what you were, and what you were doing, 
all they could judge by was what they 
| gaw; and sometimes, when you were walk- 
ing about the garden, and talking loud 
to yourself, you certainly did look rather | 
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preservation. His eyesight was good, he was 
far from deaf, and he spoke with a rapidity 
and distinctness that astonished me. I 
asked him to be seated, and after he had 
drank a glass or two of the sherry which 
I placed before him, I came to the point by 
saying : 

“T am told you remember the late Lord 
‘Erskine ?” 

“ Remember him well, sir,” was his reply ; 
“knew him long before he was the great 
man that he became. He was about nine or 
ten years mysenior. For a long time no one 
knew who he was, and he used to go by the 
name of the Rampant Madman, Most people 
were frightened of him, and the mothers 





queer, sir. By at least forty or fifty people | 
have I been asked if you were harmless. | 
‘Harmless? Yes!’ I said; ‘and there’s) 
nothing the matter with him—he ain’t mad.’ 
But they only shook their heads at that, I) 
had, at one time, to go round to the parents 
of the little boys and girls who ran about the | 
streets, and prevent them allowing their | 
ebildren to shout after you.” 

“Shout after me !” 

“Yes, sir. After you passed them they 
would follow in a body, shouting out, ‘ There 
goes the mad ‘un!’ You did not notice 
them, of course ?”’ 

“And you mean to tell me,” said I, “ that 
au the people in the place thought me in- 
sane, and think so still ?” 

“Yes, sir ; all, with only one exception.” 

“Who may that be ?” 

“An old man, sir, who is eighty-nine years 


of age. Passing the cottage one morning, | 


when you were walking about the garden, 
| the old man said, ‘ Folks think your master 
mad ; but I know better, for I have listened 
to him more than twice or thrice, and I have 
come to the conclusion that he is writing a 
book; or else that he isa lawyer working up 
some great case that is coming on for trial.’ 
On asking him how he came to think that, 
sir, he said he remembered Mr. Erskine, 
| wlerwards the famous Lord Erskive, who 
used to come down here often, and stay for a 
few days in an old house that stood where 
this cottage now stands,” 
| To have a conversation with an old man 
who could recollect Erskine, and answer my 
| Questions anent that illustrious orator and 
advocate, would indeed, I thought, be a great 
treat. 

“Who is the old man ? 
asked, 

“His name is Carding, sir. He was, in 
former days, a bold smuygler; but he has 
how an independence on which he lives.” 
|. “Do you think he would come and see 

me - 
| “Tam sure he would, sir.” 

“Then bring him here.” 
| Tn less than half-an-hour, Robert returned 
With old Mr. Carding, who was still very 


What is he?” I 





used to make a sort of Bogey of him to 
frighten their naughty children. ‘I'll send 
for that mad gentleman,’ they used to say. 
He stayed in this very place where you now 
are. He never stayed long at a time, but he 
paid us a visit pretty often.” 

“ What did he do, that people thought im 
mad ?” 

“Do, sir? Why, he would stand at the 
very edge of the cliff where the flag-staff now 
is, and tulk by the hour—sometimes for two 
hours or three hours together; and so loud 
'would he speak at times, that you might 
hear him a quarter of a mile off, his right 
arm moving about above his head, and his 
left hand clenched firmly on his hip.” (The 
}old man stood up, and imitated the great 
orator’s attitude.) “At low water he would 
| go and stand on those black rocks out yonder 
}and talk, seemingly, to the waves. When 
he once began he never stopped till it was all 
|over,and | have seen the perspiration ran- 
| ning down his forehead, even in cool weather. 
|He never kept his hat on while he was 
| speaking; but as soon as he was done, he 
would put it on, and sometimes laugh 
heartily. He used to talk like a man who 
had something on his mind which he could 
not di: ulge to his fellow creatures ; and yet 
he did not seem to care who heard him 
speak, I and several other young men have 
been within six or seven yards of him, and, 
although he saw us, he took no more notice 
of us than if we had been a parcel of sticks 
or stones, and went on talking just the 
same. He had been down here, off and on, 
for more than two years before it was known 
that he was the famous barrister Erskine, 
and then it was only by an accident that we 
knew he was not mad.’ 

“ How 1” 

“On one Saturday afternoon he brought 
down with him a young gentleman, of about 
twenty years of age, who walked about the 
pier while Mr, Erskine was making a speech 
out upon the rocks, One of the men on the 
pier remarked to this young gentleman, 
‘ What a pity that such a fine man, and such 
a-pleasant spoken man when he is calm, 


should be so mad!’ Whereupon the young 
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gentleman roared with laughter, and then let | might have taken him for a street parson, 
the cat out of the bag by saying who his friend | 1t was a most series sort of poetry. It was 


was. It was afterwards that I and several 
others then here, but now gone to their 
account, came to know him so well. And a 
right merry gentleman he could be, too. 
Lord bless us, sir! swift as time flies, it 
seems only as yesterday that he would come 
down here, and say to us, as he made his 
way to the cliff, with his hands in his 
breeches pockets, and walking like a sailor 
(he had been in the navy, you know, sir), 
‘Come along, my lads, and be the jury! fF 
am going to make another speech.’ And a 
most beautiful thing it was to listen to him. 
One minute he would make you laugh 
heartily, and the next minute he’d bring the 
water into your eyes, by the tender way in 
which he’d allude to a fading flower or a 
sickly child. There was one case in parti- 
cular, remember. It was an action brought 
against a Mr. Somebody or other by a lord's 
eldest son, for carrying off the wife. It was 
most beautiful—as we told him when he 
asked us how we liked it. Blest if he didn’t 
make out as how the defendant was the ill- 
used party, and not the man as had lost his 
wife. Expensive as travelling was in those 
days, five of us went up to London to hear 
him speak that speech in court, before the 
judges and the regular sworn jury ; and such 
a crowd as there was of lords and gentlemen, 
to be sure!” 

“And did he speak that same speech ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. In parts it was a little different, 
and some things was added; but it was, in 
the main, just what he said standing out on 
them rocks yonder. ‘There was no silly pride 
about Mr. Erskine, sir. As soon as the case 
was over, and he was coming out of court, 
his quick eye caught sight of us; and up he 
comes, puts out his hand to each of us, and 
says, ‘What! you here, my lads? Well, 
follow me.’ And he walks off to an old 
public-house near the court, called The 
Chequers, and orders two bottles of port 
wine for us ; and, while we were drinking it, 
explained to us as how it were not possible 
for him to win the day; and that all the 
effect his speech would have, would be to 
reduce the damages. 


something about ‘Farewell the drums andj 
fifes, the banners and the. big guns—and the 
plumes and the feathers, cocked hats and 
swords, and the virtuous wars and the fair 
women—honours, decorations, and rewards! 
O, farewell everything! Alas! the poor 
fellow’s occupation’s gone !’ All of a sudden, 
sir, he shuts up the book, claps it under his 
arm, whistles a jig, and dances to it, and 
remarkably well, too, did he come the double- 
shuffle. Another time, when he was reading 
out poetry, | saw him work himself up till 
the tears actually rolled down his cheeks; 
and not two minutes afterwards he was 
playing at rounders with all the little boys 
on the beach.” 


“ And did Mr. Erskine know,” I asked the 


old smuggler, “that at first you all thought! | 


that he was mad ?” 

“Yes ; and was very much amused at it, 
And it is to be hoped that you will not take 
offence, because the people here had the same 
opinion of yourself.” 

“But, my good sir,” I remarked, “they 
are still labouring under the impression.” 

“Very true,” he rejoined; “ but it will be 
all right in a day or so,” 

Ou the following morning Robert’s wife 
was taken suddenly ill; and I sent for the 
doctor, a very able practitioner, and a very 
gentleman like man. He came; and, after 
seeing his patient, and assuring me that the 
case was not one of a serious nature, we 
entered into conversation upon general 
matters, during which I mentioned what had 
happened on the previous day. The doctor 
laughed, and said : 

“TI hope you will not be offended, but do 

ou know that only till the other day, when, 
~ the merest accident, I became acquainted 


with the nature of your avocation, I, too, 
shared the opinion of the inhabitants of the 


town? Yesterday evening I heard of your 
peregrinations, and of the groundless alarm 
that you had created. However, I have 
taken the liberty of disabusing the minds of 
the people of their erroneous idea; and you 
will find that when you next pay them @ 
visit, you will meet with a very warm recep- 


He was mighty pleased | tion, and most probably have tendered unto 


to hear himself praised, and seemed just as| you the most ample apologies.” 


proud of our approval as of anybody’s else. I 
don’t think, sir,” continued the old man, 
“that Mr. Erskine felt any of the fine things 
he said in his speeches. It was all acting 
with him: and I'll tell you why I think so, 
One day he was walking along the sands, 
spouting of poetry out of a book—he was 
learning of it, for he read it over and over 
again—and while he was doing so be turned 
up his eyes, shook his head, and stretched 
forth his right hand, in such a way that you 


| 


Reader, such was the case! and I never 
enjoyed myself more than I did at that little 
watering-place during the ensuing summer. 
But amongst sowe of the rising generation 
the original impression still holds, I faney; 
inasmuch, as two years ago I was walking 
down one of the back streets—meditans 
nugarum—when I heard a little girl, of 
about ten years of age, call out to a younger 
sister, “Come you here, Polly! Don’t you 
see that mad gentleman !” 
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